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PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 








CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF COLD SPRING. 
Drawn by Weir—engraved by Adams. 


We herewith present our readers with a sketch by our friend 
Weir, of the catholic chapel of “Our Lady of Cold Spring,” one 
of the most classical and beautiful little churches we have ever 
seen. The building is of brick, coloured with a composition which 
gives it the character and appearance of a light, yellowish-brown 
stone ; and the portico, which is of the Tuscan order, of the most 
correct proportions. Its situation, opposite West Point, on a high 
rock overhanging the Hudson, and surrounded by majestic moun- 
tains, is extremely well chosen; and the traveller, sailing up and 
down the river, cannot but be struck with its romantic beauty. 

It was our fortune to be present at the consecration of this little 
temple, a few weeks since,* by the Right Rev. Bishop Dubois, 
assisted by the Rev. Messrs. Power, Varela and O’Reilly. The 
scene was most impressive. It was a calm sabbath morning, full 
of quiet and repose, accompanied by a slight haziness of the atmos- 
phere, that communicated a soft and gentle hue to the surround- 
ing hills, and disposed the mind to corresponding impressions. It was 
in the midst of the most majestic of His works, that a temple was to 
be consecrated to the God of nature and of nations. The area within 
being insufficient to contain the visitors and congregation, many of 
the latter might be seen kneeling without on the hard rock, and of- 
fering up their silent devotions. Religion never looked more solemn 
or more divine, than when its rites were thus administered on the 
rock of ages. Choristers responded to the strains of the amiable 
and venerable bishop, whose gray hairs added dignity to his devo- 
tion, and a fine band of music attended, whose notes might be 
heard in the recesses of the mountains. It was a scene we shall 
not soon and wish never to forget, for it was full of lofty inspira- 
tion, accompanied by associations of religion, of charity, and of 
philanthropy. 

We could not help cherishing the hope, that the erection of this 
chaste and elegant little building, might form the commencement of 
an era of good-will among all religious denominations. Jt seemed to 
us like the temple of peace ; as the shrine where all who worship 
the same God, and depend for salvation on the same Saviour, might 
come and lay down that load of unchristian antipathies which has 
separated mankind into inveterate factions, and deluged the earth 
with blood. Its history should be told, that the example may be 
followed. 

The village of Cold Spring and its neighbourhood, from various 
causes, had become the residence of a large number of poor Irish 
catholics, and though there are churches of various denominations 
at that place, there was not one to which they could resort without 
hearing their faith questioned, and the objects of their veneration 
called by the most opprobrious names, agreeably to the orthodox 
practice of too many of the preachers of that religion which is all 
charity, all philanthropy, all love to our fellow-creatures. 

These people were too poor to provide themselves with a place 
of worship, and to none are the rites of their religion more impor- 
tant to their social habits and morals, than the labouring classes of 
the catholic church. In this state of things, a gentleman, having 
large interests in the neighbourhood, Mr. Gouverneur Kemble (we 
hope he will pardon us for mentioning his name) came forward to 
their assistance. He gave them the ground on which the church 
stands, and a considerable portion of the means for its erection, 
besides furnishing the plan, and giving a paternal superintendence 
to its progress and completion. The indefatigable exertions of the 
Rev. Mr. O'Reilly, pastor of the congregation, supplied the remain- 
ing funds. Mr. Kemble is a protestant, and so are we; but this 
shall not prevent our bearing testimony to the liberal and philan- 
thropie spirit, which, overlooking the metaphysical refinements of 
religion, resorts to its spirit and essence, and recognises all the 
worshippers of one Creator, and one Saviour of the world, as fellow- 
ereatures and fellow-christians, who, however they may differ in 
modes and forms, look up to the same eternal source in this life, 
and the life everlasting. 

Convenience and necessity are often found in conflict with the 
natural taste of mankind for the picturesque and beautiful; and in 
nothing more remarkably so, than in the location of religious edi- 
fices. If it were possitle, we would always have our houses of 
worship isolated from the busy haunts of traffic and of pleasure. 
In cities this can never be effected; but in the country we delight 
to see the sanctuaries of religion standing apart from amid the 
common scenes and objects of worldly care and interest and oc- 
cupation. They should be held sacred from all sights and sounds 
of earthly import; the solemn stillness of their presence can only 
harmonize with the murmur of the breezes, the mysterious rustling 
of the foliage, and the thousand soothing tones of nature’s music. 
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The walk to the house of God should be through smiling fields, 
shaded by the verdant luxuriance of forest trees—the atmosphere 
that floats around should be the pure, fresh air of heaven, breathing 
serenity and peace ; the objects that it offers to the eye should be 
only such as invite to serious meditation, with no intruding inci- 
dent or object of the world’s contaminating impress, to break the 
chain of humble aspiration, that would lead to heavenly things. 
The throne of religion is man’s heart ; but nature, in her calm un- 
trammelled beauty, is religion’s meetest empire. 





ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES, 








THE MORAL EFFECTS OF STEAM. 





FROM THE DESK OF A QUIET OLD GENTLEMAN. 





Wuen I was a boy, the greatest excursion I ever made in my 
life was to some place in the neighbourhood of Saratoga Springs. 
I remember, I thought of it continually six weeks beforehand, and 
pored over it as many years afterward. Saratoga! 
a serious event in my life. I wound up my affairs, I bade good by 
to my friends, and, stepping on board an old Dutch sloop, I wafted 
a sentimental sigh to the receding city, and wondered if I should 
ever see it again. 





I have a friend now, who has gone to the Springs to recruit a 
constitution somewhat impaired by a too assiduous application to 
business. He went off, the fellow, as he always does, leaving every 
thing, as the saying is, ‘‘at sixes and sevens ;” that is, in sad 
confusion. One thing, in particular, he neglected to tell me, which 
somewhat concerned my private comfort; a few moments conver- 
sation with him would have set it all right. 





Tt was a mellow, sunshiny afternoon in the latter part of August. 
The beams of the golden orb lighted my apartment with a yellow 
atmosphere tempered with a pleasant breeze, which blew in through 
the open window. Both were welcome, and, as the cooling breath of 
the latter fanned my face, I felt its fragrance and freshness to my soul. 

Chancing to look up suddenly, I caught a distinct view of my 
countenance in a mirror, and regarded this wonderful, repeated 
image of my distant self. It seems but a brief period since I was 
a boy—a thoughtless, fearless boy—drinking in bliss with every 
breath, and hope with every thought. It actually appears only yes- 
| terday, when my mother bore me to my early bed, hung over me 
as I closed niy little hands in prayer, kissed again and again my 
| responsive, infant lips, and left me toan untroubled sleep. Among 
other relics of those times, I have a lock of my hair. When the 
sun shines full upon it, it is of the colour of gold, and even thus was 
my heart, and on that the sun shone always. I occupy more time 
in recording these musings than they take to chase each other 
through my fancy. The mirror was full before me, and I still fixed 
| my glance upon the image. There were neither golden curls nor 
| golden hopes there now. I beheld a pale forehead, shaded with 
dark hair, a mouth that seemed done with smiles, cheeks somewhat 
sunken, and, on the whole, a countenance not untouched with 
thought, where time had already drawn a few lines, deepened, per- 
haps, by sickness and care. 


“Tt does not signify,” I said, “ I must take a breath of country 





* Sunday, the twenty-first of September. 





air, and will run up to Saratoga, and see poor Temple.” 


| The deuse !” exclaimed the captain ; “ we are aground on the 


|| usefulness of statesmen. 
|| tired steamboats long rest upon its yielding couch. 


Overslaugh ;” and true enough, in this honovfable evidence of the 


|| wisdom and patriotism of our state and federal legislatures, we 
|| stuck fast. 


Such a slough in a village cow-path would have been 
| removed years ago ; but long remains this muddy monument, sacred 
to the memory of the enterprise of steamboat-proprietors and the 
May its limits be annually extended, and 





| ‘There were seven hundred passengers on board, every individual 
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Why, it was || 
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of whom appeared in a towering passion but myself. If sour looks, 
| impatient gestures, exclamations, and execrations could clear the 
navigation, the channel would have been deep enough. But curses 
can neither kill ner dig away mud-banks. The boat, at length, 
| after much splashing, foaming and thundering, remained as fixed as 
ever. But what may not be effected by resolution? A broad- 
| shouldered, corpulent, old sea-captain, with a face bronzed over 
with every climate, thrust his horny hands into his breeches-pockets, 
| and swore an oath. It was none of your land-lubber denunciations 
—none of your “ pshews” and “ pshaws ;” it was neither more nor 
less than one of those prodigious outburstings of the soul much in 
fashion among skilful navigators in the paroxysms of their -ocation, 
and worthy of a water-spout or a Cape-Horn hurricane, at the least. 
| There was the feeling of a ground-swell and a lee-shore in every 
| letter. Mere mud, in calm weather, could not standit. The heavy 
and struggling vessel slowly swayed off her poise, the engine panted, 
the wheel splashed, the hearty old son of Neptune slowly withdrew 
his hands from his pockets, and smiles and good humour once more 
| lighted every countenance. 

What adds to the mortifications of these well-known detentions on 
the Overslaugh is the fact, that the city of our destination is full in 
sight. 








Nothing can be more gratifying to an American than to see our 
country coping with the old world in the arts and architecture. 
Now, look at the big dome on the Albany city-hall gilded with gold, 
| and you perceive, at once, that you behold one of the wonders of 
the age. What original spirit conceived the project! What is the 
Simplon to that? Napoleon, thou art undone. 





After all, there is something delightful in the motion of a rail- 
road car. It resembles those modes of conveyance used by the 
Arabian enchanters in the olden time—whiz—phiz—whiz—houses 
— fences — hills — vales — meadows — woods — villages—rivers — 
plains—whiz—phiz—whiz—a breathless sensation of pleasure— 
now a brook—now a mountain—phiz—a milestone—whiz—another 
—what a lovely country—phiz—whiz—phiz—and so this is Sara- 
toga. I found my friend at dinner, with eight or nine hundred 
people, in an immense hall, as long as Pennsylvania-avenue. What 
a noble perspective! what innumerable heads! High and low, 
beautiful and homely, famous and obscure, bobbing up and down over 
the clashing plates—waiters rushing to and fro, like squires of knights 
, during a tournament. At length the busy conclave is broken up— 
| the tide flows out—I catch a view of my distant friend—I have 
| him by the button—we walk in the garden. 

A servant in livery appears at the gate. 

“Tom.” 

“a.” 

“ Bring the tilbury to the front door, and call down the ladies. 
| I will be there in a minute.” 

A superb equipage drove by and drew up, flashing and clattering 
| in the road. 
| “Temple!” 

“* My friend?” 
“ You are an extravagant dog.” 
“ George.” 
“* My dear fellow?” 
“T am worse.” 
“ What?” 
| Tam married.” 
“ The devil !” 





It is worth living in this world for several reasons. In the first 
place, the summer air is so sweet, when it blows in at your win- 
| dow some lucid, still morning, over a garden of dewy flowers—then 
the sky is better than a theatrical spectacle. I should be willing 
to live if it were only to lean onan old fence by a clover-field, and 
look at it for ever. Then bathing is such a pleasure—then riding 
on horseback—then wine—or reading—or music—or making love. 
But there is another reason why I am contented to live on. It is 
the interest one has in the going on of things—the sudden changes 
—the totally unexpected vicissitudes of life ina small way. Some- 
thing is always happening which you did not anticipate, which makes 





you start—which flutters your breast—flushes your cheek—flashes 
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your eyes with fire. How all the gloom, melancholy and ennui of 


your life are absorbed, while, at the mention of some piquant piece 
of intelligence, you stare the informer-in the face, and exclaim, 
“ You don’t say so.” 


“Yes,” added Temple, deliberately, switching off-the head of a 
violet with the end of his long lash, after the third attempt. “Yes, 
George, I am a married man.” 

** You don't say so.” 

“ Ay, but.I do, though.” 

* And the lady?” 

“ An angel.” 

“Of course, but pretty ?” 

“ As the Venus.” 

“Rich?” 

“Ten thousand a year.” 

“And the name?" 

“Mary L——.” 

“You don’t say so.” 

“The ladies are waiting,” said Tom. 
George.” 

“No, not to-day.” 

“ Well, good by.” 

I remained alone. There lay the broken flower—the leaves 
scattered about—the, top torn from the stem—lI looked at it a mo- 
ment. It was the only thing which convinced me the whole had 
not been a dream. There were two things in this arrangement 
which surprised me. Inthe first place, that Temple Walker should 
marry at all; in the next, that he should marry Mary L——. Tem- 
ple is a perfect rake—without principle—without fortune—withoyt 
talents—a mere cockney—with only glimpses of genius here and 
there, just enough to carry him throygh his circle with eclat—and 
he would be thoroughly contemptible but for a heart naturally goad, 
gentle, and noble, which charms his friends at intervals, byt 
which has no chance of controlling him against.his own low tastes, 
uncultivated mind, and dissalute habits. To see a lovely young 
girl married, always makes me tremble ; especially if the match is 
made up in the domains of fashion—under false lights, secret ex- 
citements, and gay illusions. A partner in a dance is so, different a 
thing from a partner in life. Even good men are.so much in the 
world as to become more or less tainted with its influences; but 
such fellows as Temple—men whom you cannot help half-loving, 
but whom you cannot, respect—to see a fine-minded, high-hearted, 
tender, susceptible, romantic girl surrender her happiness into the 
hands of such a profligate—it is enough to make any one tremble 
who, thinks and feels. That Temple should marry at all, I was 
amazed and somewhat grieved ; but I was peculiarly astounded at 
his marrying Mary L——, as I came up with that intention myself. 


“Come, ride with us, 





The splendour of a Saratoga drawing-room after dinner, in a 
fashionable season is, as every one knows, dazzling. No garden 
ever gleamed more brilliantly with clustering flowers. No grove 
was ever more vocal with warbling birds. There were groups of 
fair forms and faces to task Raphael’s sweetness or Guido’s grace, or 
the splendid colouring of Titian. Fragments of conversation— 
disjointed music dropped from lovely lips. Then what constella- 
tions of distinguished statesmen and orators; men who sway the 
destinies of their country; merchants, who have wooed and wan 
the smiles of Fortune ; authors, whose names have made the wel- 
kin ring; wealth—seek not to count it ; woman—steady, my im- 
petuous pen ! 

These watering-places are all heartless. It is a custom here to 
exaggerate and adore rank, title, and riches—to bow to notoriety of 
whatever sort, to burn incense at the shrine of beauty and wit, and 
to neglect utterly all the substantial virtues and talents, whose 
dignity and worth outvalue a thousand times the tinsel which here 
passes as the current coin. 





In a stolen hour some wandering poet had scrawled: upon the 
portico the following lines: 


“ Hail, heavenly scene, where wit and mirth combine, 
Love, music, dancing, poetry and wine ; 
here flies sweet Cupid’s arrow winged with flow’rs, 
And idle laughter teste the blooming hours. 
Oh, ne’er was known a place so favoured yet 
By the fond lover, and the fair coquette. 
Here crowd a world of animated beaux. 
Whose passions rise with every wind that blays. 
And here, from heaven, a flock of belles have flown, 
Who safely hold all hearts—except their own. 
Here other laws than Virtue’s are decreed 
For eyes that murder and for hearts that bleed, 
No dull morality its gloom essays 
To shade the sunshine of these halcyon days. 
Here saint and sinner on a level stand, 
And press, in turn, forgetful beauty’s hand. 
No old distinctions between right and wrong 
Prolong the sermon or inspire the song. 
No crime its odium o’er the culprit throws, 
But breach of etiquette or faded clothes. 
Here fops and fools escape the awful frown : 
For Truth and Honour spend the year in town. 
* Young Fitzroy pays no debts.’ Amelia sighs— 
* Yes—but—poor fellow! what a pair of eyes!’ 





Wher T gaze on a company of lovely women, my heart warms 
and expands as when I enter upon a fine landscape. Here were 
mothers watching their graceful daughters, beauties over whom 
had already fallen the shadow of time, sweet girls like morning 
roses opening in the bud, and majestic women in full bloom. Some- 
times a group of youthful belles yet unsubdued, while, again, a 


few loiterers of former years, now shaded in a more retiring dress || 


and quiet demeanor, yielding the field where once they fought and || 
vanquished, and chastened into a calmer and deeper happiness be- 
coming in wives, and, peradventure, in mothers. 


| you, dear George. 
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| and had exercised all their ingenuity in bringing them into as small 
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Mary L—— entered, leaning on the arm of ber husband. I 
knew that we loved each other; at least, that we had loved each 
other a few weeks before. Some silly offence—some idle word— 
had drawr from me a remark which awakened all the pride of a 
female heart unaccustomed to opposition, control, or rebuke. 

“George,” she said, with fury in her eyes; ‘I will make you 
repent this, if there is a sun in heaven.” 

The next morning she was off to the Springs. J furbished up 
to my conscience the excuse that I wished to speak with my friend 
Temple, followed her, with a resolution to conciliate her, and—the 
reader knows the rest. 

Temple was a fortune-hunter, and, what is more, he was now a 
successful one. He entered the saloon, with his wife hanging on 
his arm. One electric stream shot through the centre of my heart, 
as our eyes met, and left me with the cold calmness of a marble 
statue. Not being of a sentimental cast, but with a tolerable stock 
of self-esteem, my own share of pride, and a temper which, not- 
withstanding the universal unpopularity of that feature of the human 
character, I have found, when regulated, an invaluable support in 
life, I quenched every spark of feeling; at least I buried it for the 
time in my breast. What, fling me off like a discarded footman? 
By heaven, she shall see my soul is as proud as her own. 





We conversed—we laughed—we jested—Amelia sang. I danced 
and flirted. Midnight arrived, and the ball broke-up. 





We are hurried along our lives through a world of changes. 
Whiz—phiz—whiz—the milestones are again flying behind us; 
the fields, hills, vales, and woods, bright with the rays of the set- 
ting sun, are no sooner seen than gone ; and here.is Albany again, 
with its gilded dome ; a hotel—a supper—a bed—hideous dreams 
—and, lo, the porter calls for my trunk—the Overslaugh is past— 
the soft shores of the sunshiny Hudson flit unnoticed before my 
eyes—lI felt fire at my heart and in my eyeballs. 





I will sell myself to that old hag. J, too, will be,.wogth ten thou- 
sand a year. 


Ting, ring, ting. 

“What, Temple, my boy, in town already ?” 

“ This instant.” 

“ And alone?” 

“Yes, alone, ‘on a wide, wide sea. 

“ Temple !” 

‘“« My dear fellow ?” 

“ You know a great many things, Tempie, but you do not know 
every thing.” 

“T flatter myself that, in such cases, I am not so peculiarly alone 
as some folks think. But what do I not know?” 

“That which I am about to tell. I am——’’ 

“ Wretched?” 

«No, by the rood, not so. 
the happiest of men.” 

“ Explain.” 

‘‘T have taken a tremendous leap since J saw you. 

“ For heaven’s sake——” 

“ Married.” 

Temple turned pale. It was not the paleness of mere surprise or 
interest; it was the ashy hue of true, deep feeling—of utter distress. 
Then the tears came into his eyes, and he handed me this letter : 

“ My pearest Georce—I shall never forgive myself for the pain 
I know I haye.caused you. I am certain you have been on the rack, 
and I should have explained long ere now, but for your sudden de- 
partuye. J,am not, married. That is an idle joke of Temple 
Walker's, who knows you well, and offered to make up the little 
difference, which he discovered by my melancholy, existing between 
us. Forgive me for my folly in participating in his plan. I love 
Affectionately, your own MARY.” 


i) 


I am what the world has long called 


Lam——” 





It is now some years since. Mary is now Mrs. Walker in good 
earnest, and, truth to say, Temple turns out a tolerably decent hus- 
band. It is thus our hearts and destinies are knocked about in 
this world. My wife has gone long ago, and her fortune along with 
her. This is all the effect of steam. 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 








THE COUNTRY TOWN. 


[AN amusing work was published in London a short time since, 
called ‘Our Town,” from which we have already made a few selec- 
tions—among them, the whimsical extravaganza of ‘“‘ The Modern 
Munchausen,” published in number fourteen. As but two, or three 
copies of the book have reached this country, and its contents must 
be quite new to our readers, we shall continue to make extracts 
from time to,time, as we encounter any thing piquant and amusing. 
The following graphic description of market-town delights, is the 
opening of the first chapter. ] 

Or al] places where man is or can be tempted, to take up his 
abode, cgmmend me to an inland market-town! Here we are 
closely packed, like so many rats in a corn-rick, one irregular row 
of houses following another, some high, some Ic w, like a large family 
of children indiscriminately huddled together, the larger dwellings 
looking as.if they would dike to jump over the heads of the smaller. 
Whatever monotony may reign in the interior of these abades, there 
is none in their exterior, appearances ; in these all,is yariety—how 
charming! It appears as,if.all the architects in the world had con- 
tributed their talents in the planning and erecting this nest of houses, 





a valley; and so fondly attached are the inhabitants to the space 
within its limits, that if a hundred new habitations were to be built, 
they would be c within the same line of circumference. 
This love of locality is as pleasing as.it is wonderful, and the de- 
termination nag to leave the land of their birth, where their fore- 
fathers flourished and“decayed, is as laudable as it is strong. Every 


spot has some blissful note of ition—every yard of ground 
teems with pleasing remembrances. In that arbour my father used 
sto recline, and e his pipe, and quaff his October; 


in that s 
my father fatted his ; On this spot my father throve, flourished, 
and died, and here will I do likewise. 

How laudable is this determination not to depart from the customs 
of their ancestors! With what an even,tenor do these peopl —_— 
theirlives! Their pleasures run ina railroad, never departing 
a straight line. Moving only from one point to another, they pro- 


gress ually through the varying seasons of the year, and Christ- 
mas ids up all, with its productions of geese and their concomi- 
tant festivities. This is true felicity! 


Here, in this narrow circle, we are strangers.ta none who reside 
within it—we know everybody, and everybody knows us. And yet 
this mutual knowledge interrupts not the general predominance of 
that interest which each individual feels in his own affairs and pur- 
suits. We are interested in others only so far as they may be con- 
nected with us.in worldly: matters. If a-man.die, we inquire if his 
loss affects us.;- if it does not, it is much, and,we grieve in propor- 
tion. If we lose a neighbour and lose nothing by tin, we console 
ourselves by reflecting that worse might have happened, We talk 
of his virtues till he is buried, and then let him rest in peace, unless 
some of the living, better informed than ourselves, kindly point out 
his failings, and then we never fail to discuss them at every conve- 
nient opportunity—of course, witha view only to guard against such 
matters in our own persons. 

In truth, there is nothing so desirable as.a confined locality. 
Everything becomes so familiar in so shorta,time. In a manth we 
have not! to learn, whether of the place or the persons who in- 
habit it. I had not resided a fortnight in this dear little town when, 
by the generous desire to impart knowledge which is so commonly 
entertained by the excellent inhabitants, I was acquainted with the 
birth, genealogy, life, character, and behaviour of every soul within 
it; it was no less pleasing than singular to behold the eagerness 
with which they became the mutual historians of each other for my 
advantage. If I saw a person for the first time, he had no sooner 
turned his back than I was gratified with the detail of all that he 
had ever said, done, or contemplated, and sometimes, I have fan- 
cied, mach more. 

I could not but feel grateful for this; for it so clearly showed to 
me the long train of errors into which they had fallen, and the con- 
sequences were laid down with so much precision, that I must be 








a space as possible. Can this snugness be exceeded! 
We lie in a delightful hollow, which in rural language is termed 


wilful, indeed, ever to do the like myself. It also vastly contri- 
buted to my knowledge of human nature; indeed, it placed man- 
kind in a new light. I had always, foolishly enough it must be 
owned, fancied virtue was more abundant and vice less profuse than 
I found, by these obliging and natured people, was the case. 
Of the former I heard but little, of the latter much. Possibly this 
might have happened from a desire on their = to render vice 
hateful to me, for they were all most laudably loud in their abhor- 
rence of it when speaking of their neighbours. 

Another advantage of this circumscribed locality was, that I 
equally soon learned to love and admire every shady lane, and green 
field, and sun-gilded heath, around it. In wet weather I could tell 
at a glance where every person had been walking by the colour of 
the mud on his or her legs. This superseded the necessity of in- 
quiry on the subject; for if they were begrimed with mud af the 
ordinary hue, I knew they had been on the open roads to the west- 
ward ; if they were bespattered with a mixture of black mud and 
water, I saw they had been wading througli the nooks and turns of 
the dear shady lanes ; and if they were foot-clogged by a stiff, clayey 
compost, I knew they had been striding over the beautiful open 
common. Indry weather, I had the same intimation from the dust. 

And then, again, in my own walks in the country, which I have 
so often enjoyed, as every one possessing taste must, there were 
many little vestiges springing up as I passed along which told who 
had been there before me. There was the print of samebody’s 
clog, the impression of somebody’s foot, sometimes the shoe itself, 
in the soft soil before alluded to. On a bramble in the hedge, 
where some fair creature enamoured of rural excursions: had been 
creeping along on her “light faniastic toe,” to avoid coming in 
contact with the mud, would hang the fringe of a shawl or scarf, a 
piece of muslin, or a bit of ribbon, as it might happen. 

In short, there was no end to the benefits and blisses arising from 
these localities. I had formed an intimate acquaintance with every 
hedge, ditch, and stile, to say nothing of field and covert, within a 
crow’s flight of the town. I could not behold them without some 

leasurable reminiscences. Here I had broken my shins—there 
~_ had got plump up to her knees in water, and might have 

t up to her neck had I not gone in, too, to help her out—there 
Miss A. had displayed more of her ankles than she intended, in trying 
to make a sylph-like bound over a gate—there the tight-waisted 
Mrs. B. had, in trying tu clear a puddle by a flying leap, bursted 
her stay-lace with a report like a pocket-pistol—and there, in that very 
hedge, I had left the skirts of my coat, and walked home in a spenser. 








THE ENGLISH IN FRANCE. 


[The following satirical sketches are taken from a couple of vor 
lumes recently published in London, under the title of “ Simeon’s 
Letters to his Kinsfolk.”. They serve to,show that John has no 
scruples about satirizing himself, whatever he. may. think when 
others do it for him.] 


You find in Paris that a classical taste prevails in-the buildi 
and in all that is manufactured ; in fact, from their infaney,. the in- 
habitants have a classical encyclopedia opened to, them without 
great cost. The gardens of the Tuileries, of St. Cloud, of Meudon, 
and Versailles, have the most admirable statues, groups, alle rical 
figures in marble and in bronze. On the arch of the Place du Ca- 
rousel are counterparts, in bronze, of the famed Venetian horses. 
In the Egyptian Museum they have an unique and vast collection. 
They.have also four public libraries, always freely open to them. Then 
there is the Garden of Plants, with its excellent and well-arranged 
museum of natural history, its museum of comparative anatomy, 
its botanic garden, and its wild animals; the results of the able 
efforts of Buffon, de Jussieu, Portal, Fourcroy, Chaptal, Cuvier, 








and other celebrated men. The Musée d’Artillerie, exceedingly 
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is. The other, who, in the first sentence, 
r man, not a gentleman from Li 


“But you should remain a little longer, and then I think you 
would like Paris better.” 

* No, curse me if I do; give me Manchester for my money.” 

“ You will surely not leave it until you see all the lions. 

“ Lions, lions, do you suppose I never saw lions! why, I saw all 
Wombwell’s, and ie that, do you think I would condescend to 
look at French lions? No, no, I must be off, to be in time for the 
Manchester races; that’s the sport for my money! and, sir, I tell 
you, I have seen all Paris, and am not such a ninny-hammer as you 
take me for.” 

His self-pride was evidently touched, but my friend V. would 
still, in his soft manner, ingeniously put leading questions to the 
cotton lord. 

“ Have you,” continued V., “‘ been at the Hotel des Invalides?” 

“No: I have put up at Meurice’s hotel ; the best in Paris! Do 
you think I would go to any other! 1 am a gentleman, sir! Iam 
most re table, sir! I pays everybody, sir !” 

This, however, was not enough for V.; and, after telling some 
amusing anecdotes, that led ingeniously to the opportunity of put- 
ting obe more questions, he got the most r able man into a 

humour, and then vent to ask him, if he had been to the 
arden of Plants! 

“No, sir, what’s the use of seeing plants?” 

“ Have you visited the Pantheon, and Notre Dame, or the other 
churches ?” 

‘No, sir, I didn’t come to Paris to go to church.” 

‘“« Have you been at the Palais de Justice, Hotel de Ville, or the 
Luxembourg *” 

* No, sir.” 

“‘ You have surely been at the Bibliothéque du Roi?” 

“No, sir; what’s Bee-blott-hink? I never understands them 
French jawbreakers.” 

‘Oh, very well; then I shall have great pleasure in telling you : 
Bibliothéque is a very large library ; that of the king, in Paris, con- 
tains many thousands of curious books and manuscripts.” 

‘* What can the king want with all them books? for my part, I 
have more books at Manchester than I'll ever read. I don’t much 
like reading, nor never did: much obliged to you, notwithstanding, 
for your information.” 

“T am always delighted to explain any thing to strangers; and 
will be very happy to show you any of the principal places in Paris.” 

“Much obliged, sir, again; I am no stranger in Paris; I don’t 
want to see any more of it; I have every day, since I came, walked 
on the boulevards, and in the boulevards, and I don’t think the women 
at allhandsome ; give me the‘ Lancashire witches’ for my i 
have been at six theatres, but didn’t think much of the best of them; I 
have been at Frascati’s, and allover the Pally Royal. D——n the pla- 
ces! but it would not be respectable not to down with my dust, and have 
a shy at Rouge and Noir; so I winned some Napoleon sovereigns at 
first ; and then lost twice as many, so could not help going back to Meu- 
rice’s for more, to speculate and win what I lost. De if] didn’t lose 
all; and only for a chap from Wigan, who knows our house is most 
respectable, and who has lent me twenty sovereigns, I wouldn’t have a 
rap to carry me home. So, sir, if I hav’nt seen enough of Paris, I 
don’t know who has. I say, waiter! D——n the fellow, he won't 
attend to me: Gorsoon, stupid! take your money. I am not going 
off without paying. Much obliged, gentlemen; will be glad to see 
you at Manchester; can execute orders better than any other in the 
trade. We lives in Back Piccadilly ; we always dines at one o'clock. 
Ta-ta, much obliged for all civilities. D. I. O. Damme I’m off.” 

Very few Englishmen who visit Paris know much more about its 
institutions, its curiosities or inhabitants than our Manchester man. 
They usually frequent only the gay parts and licentious purlieus, and 
would seem only to have left home to visit the capital of France to 
be plucked at Frascati’s, the Palais Royal, and other dens of infamy. 
‘They leave Paris knowing only the worst part of French society ; for 
courteous and polite as the people of this country are, respectable 
French families are by no means easily accessible to English acquain- 
tanee. A man of literature, or of distinction will, with little diffi- 
culty, find himself amidst the first circles of Parisian society. Not 
so with those English visitors who come merely to display their 
equipages and their profusion, their vanity and ostentation. For this 
class, however, there is a well trained c embodied, who flatter 
English vanity by deigning to partake of their feasts. This corps is 
“the Legion deschevaliers d’industrie,” i. e. personages who live on 
their wits. They all have titles, as M. le Marquis, M. le Comte, 
M. le Baron; and their head quarters are the domiciles of certain old 
sous-less intrigantes, who are also high titled dames, nothing less 
than Madame la Baronne, Madame la Comtesse, Madame la Mar- 
quise or Madame la Duchesse. These, generally, have sons who are 
always oe of the Legion d’industrie ; whom it is the business of 
mesdames les intrigantes to introduce to all dashing foreign families 
who arrive in Paris. There are a thousand seal m ing this. 
John Bull is nowhere more foolish, more ridiculous than when he is 
abroad. He, and Mrs. Bull, and their daughter Polly look up with 
so much adoration to, are so proud to be acquainted with titled per- 
sonages ; and so vain of exhibiting the cards of Madame la Duchesse, 
M. le Marquis, etc. etc., that they are equally assiduous to form the 
acquaintance so eagerly wished for, but with more polished, though 
more crooked address, managed by the intrigantes and the chevaliers. 
Mrs. Bull is enraptured with the condescensions of the former. Polly 
waltzes, and is in love with the latter. John does not like his daughter 
marrying a Frenchman; but mamma would be so delighted to see 
Polly a duchess; and besides, Monsieur Count Shaddo is so hand- 
some, and even so condescending as to eat his dinner at first once, 
and now seven times a week, with the Bull family, that John, to be 
let alone, is at last obliged to yield to his wife’s teazing and to Polly’s 
sighs. He agrees fo give the lovers a respectable sum on the wed- 











i ‘as M. le Comte’s father will give him ing down, 
the former is to inherit the estate and chateau in the south 
of France. The estate and the count’s father, are always at a great 
distance from Paris. That both exist, Ss en es eres. 
family bing oo coun tiled to nobility, end tho anticipated precedence, 
so soon to . i > 
and consequence she will have attained at the county balls. Polly, 
ee ey ng oe nc Ne she is so happy ; 
the count says such delicious things to her ; tells her she is an angel ; 
sings divinely ; plays on the piano with such admirabl pet 
ion ; and Folly Hel promenades with diguity and ese; quadi 
mph glapaerso anise nina ytromedeny 
sy ; so 3; dresses so yetso H 
speaks French so purely—so well, that, but for her sitperior beauty, 
and accomplishments, she would be taken for a Parisian. marry 
—John comes down handsomely with drafts on his banker. He, too, 
is now delighted. His daughter has her cards printed “Madame la 
Comtesse de Montpelier.” Mrs. Bull is in raptures—John 
must be more generous—a few hundreds more ; whata hard-hearted 
old skinflint the count’s father is; but what can be ted from 
a carlist, whose son is a liberal. John Bull, too, is a ; and 
must be delighted that his son-in-law is so, and more, Count Shaddo 
is a contributor to the Journal des Débats, the oracle of the doc- 
trinaires. Count Shaddo has exigencies, he whispers infusions to 
Polly, Poll Lp Tie her +“ er, ye to Joba John 
ins to feel ts) lence, having a ly si rafts to 
+ goede of rather more than any previous Sha creneiinns. 
When John reflects, he becomes a rational animal—discreet ‘too. 
He says, I must first talk over the matter with the count; he must 
have a fair statement of his affairs, dates, items, names, and totals. 
John now views the matter as he would his debtor at a meeting of 
creditors. Count Shaddo bows himself with the utmost sang-froid, 
into John’s presence, commences with a flood of compliments, and 
litics. John stops him short by saying, ‘Count, when I trahsiict 
siness, I come at once to the a te. Bull tells me, that Poll 
tells her, that you want an advance—a credit. Now, to the point; 
let me have a full and true statement of all your affairs, private and pub- 
lic, with vouchers for each item, and I will advance what a rs 
reasonable and ent. Until then, not one farthing shall I give; 
my mind is made up.” John sat back in his chair: the count began 
to compliment him. “I am very well, count,” said John, “I want 
only a satisfactory schedule of your affairs, with the vouchers; mind, 
that I never will admit an item, in matters of business, without bona 
fide vouchers. No compliments, count, until you bring the schedule. 
No, no, no, I am John Bull, downright and upright, all the world 
over!” The count bowed out of the saloon. An acquaintance of 
three weeks with the Bull family, supplied him with sixty six thou- 
sand francs, and with Polly: no bad e. But as John must be 


|| rustic, and arrogant, 








satisfied with more substantial matter than the cobwebbery of a che- 
valier d’industrie’s politesse, Shaddo neglects Polly, she is miserable, | 
and ma entreats pa to give the count more money. “No,” says John, | 
“T never will give Poll’s husband a premium to live with her. She | 
took him for better, and for worse; and I have just learned from my 
banker, in rue Lafitte, whom, if I were not a calf, instead of what 
I ought to be, a Bull, I should have consulted, before I consented to 
Poll’s marriage, that her ignoble husband, (Poll screeches,) is not 
Count Shaddo, the son of the Marquis Shaddo de Montpelier, but 
plain Mr. Shadow, chevalier d’industrie, and the natural son of a gro- 
cer, in rue Saint-Martin; that he keeps a pretty young mistress, and 
that an old rich voluptuous dowager keeps him. So much for the 
Bull family’s visit to Paris. This is atrue story, and I could repeat | 
a hundred more ; one or two I will. Nothing is more imprudent than 

for a widow and her daughters, or with her nieces, coming to Paris; | 
the chevaliers d’industrie obtain instanéer, intelligence of their arri- 
val, their equipage, their appearance. Nothing is more easy ; all is | 
registered at the prefecture of police; and information can easily be | 
bought at that celebrated record office. | 











GERMAN WOMEN. 

[Mrs. Jameson's Visits and Sketches have proved quite as suc- | 
cessful as we anticipated, and have been thumbed with great de- | 
light by thousands. There can be no doubt, however, that many 
of our readers have never met with those two delightful volumes, 
and we are therefore induced to make occasional selections from | 
them, feeling confident that even where they may be wanting in | 
novelty, their intrinsit beauty will make them welcome. The two 
following passages are from the first volume. ] 


The German women are much more engrossed by the cares of | 
housekeeping than women of a similar rank of life in England. | 
They carry this too far in many instances, as we do the opposite | 
extreme. In England, with our false conventional refinement, we | 
attach an idea of ity to certain cares and duties in which there | 
is nothing vulgar. ‘To see the young and beautiful daughter of a | 
lady of rank running about, busied in household matters, with the | 
keys of the stanailie and store-room suspended to her sash, would | 
certainly surprise a young Englishwoman, who, meantime, is net-— 
ting a purse, painting a rose, or warbling some ‘‘ Dolce mio Bene,” 
or “Soavi Palpiti,” with the air of a nun at penance. The des- 
cription of Werter’s Charlotte, cutting bread and butter, has been 
an eternal subject of laughter among the English, among whom 
fine sentiment must be garnished out with something finer than it- 
self; and no princess can be suffered to go mad, or even to be in 
love, except in white satin. To any one who has lived in Ger- 
many, the union of sentiment and bread and butter, or of poetry 
with household cares, excites no laughter. The wife of a state 
minister once excused herself from going with me to a picture gal- 
lery, because on that day she was obliged to reckon up the house- 
hold linen; she was one of the most charming, truly elegant, and 
accomplished women I ever met. At another time, I remember 
that a very accomplished woman, who had herself figured in a 
court, could not do something or other—I forget what—because it 
was the “ grésse wische” (the great wash) ; an event, by-the-way, 
which I often found very mal-apropos, and which never failed to 
turn a German household upside down. You must remember that 
I am not speaking of tradesmen and mechanics, but of people of 
my own, or even a superior, rank of life. It is true that I met with 
cases in which the women had, without necessity, sunk into mere 
domestic drudges—women whose souls were in their kitchen 
and their household stufl—whose talk was of dishes and of condi- 
ments; but then the same species of women in — would 


| 
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have been, instead of busy with the idea of being useful, frivolous 
and silly, without any idea at all. 
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A MAN WITHOUT IMAGINATION. 


Once, in an excursion to the north, I fell into conversation with 
a Sussex farmer, one of that race of sturdy, rich, and independent 
English yeomen, of which I am afraid few specimens remain: he 
was quite a character in his way. I must sketch him for you; but 
only Mitford could do him justice. His coat was of the finest 
broad-cloath ; his shirt-frill, in which was stuck a huge pin, 
and his neckcloth were both white as the snow ; his beaver 
all its pristine gloss, and an enormous bunch of gold seals 
his watch-chain ; his pac gh toud and dictatorial, and 
pmo isi flowing, though tinctured with 
a little coarseness “4 ew provincialisms. He made up his 
mind about the reform bi catholic question—the corn lawe— 
and about things in afd ‘things in particular; he had doubis 
ig: it was evident that he was accusiomed to lay down 
h his own vil that he was the tyrant of his owr fire- 
side—-that his wife wae “his horse, his ox, his ass, ———e 
hile his sons went to college, and his daughters played on 
piano. London was to him merely a vast congregation of pestilen- 
vapours—a receptacle of thieves, cut-throats and profli 
= i which no sensible man, who had a care for his life, his 
ealth, or his pockets, would willingly set his foot; he thanked God 
that he never spent but two nights in the metropolis, and at inter- 
vals of twenty-seven years: the first night he had passed in the 
streets, in dread of fire and vermin ; and on the last occasion, he had 
not ventured beyond Smithfield. What he did not know, was 
him not worth knowing; and the word French, which comprised 
all that was foreign, he used as a term, expressing the most un- 
bounded abhorrence, pity, and contempt. I should add, that though 
prejudiced, he was riot vulgar. We were 
at an inn, on the borders of Leicestershire, through which we had 
both recently travelled ; my farmer was enthusiastic in his admira- 
tion of the country. “A fine country, madam—a beautiful coun- 
try—a splendid country!” “Do you call it a fine country?” said 
I, absently, my head full of thie Ales tnd Sap ines, the Py , 
and the river Po. “To be sure I do; and where would you see a 
finer!” “I did not-see any thing very picturesque,” said I. “ Pic- 
turesque !” he repeated, with some contempt ; “! don’t know what 
you call picturesque ; but J say, give me a soil, that when you turp 
it up you have something for your pains; the fine soil makes the 
fine country, madam !”’ 


a 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 








STANZAS, 
Addressed to those friends whose society 7 grety oteand aygitenve 
during a short sojourn at cot Point. P 


BY MRS. EMBURY. 





We shall meet no more on the n hill-side, 
We shall gaze no more on the wild cascade, 
Ne ws on 4 _ and viele 
"er the c sunny 3 
We shall look not again on the glorious sun, 
As he bends his course to the glowing west, 
And pauses to smile when his task is done, 
On a scene so fair ere he sinks to rest. 
We shall roam not again by the mountain stream, 
As it dashes down on its rocky wey, 
Through the deep, dark glen, where the sun’s bright beam 
Scarce tou its wave with a noontide ray. 
We shall meet no more on the mountain height, 
Where the mouldering fort in its ruin stands, 
While our hearts are a pe with proud delight, 
As we look on the work of our fathers’ hands, 
We shall wander no more amid nature’s wealth, 
Through the flower-decked field, by the silver rill ; 
We shall meet not again as we woo sweet health, 
In the shady deil, qn the breezy hill. 
Like the shade on the mountain's brow, 
Which fleets with the cloud that gave it birth, 
Are the fleeting joys that around us glow, 
And the transient friendships of i 


TO THE SUSQUEHANNAH, 
ON ITS JUNCTION WITH THE LACKAWAPWMA. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Rush on, glad stream, in thy power and pride, 
To claim the hand of thy promised bride ; 

For she hastes from the realm of the darken’d mine, 
To mingle her murmur’d vows with thine ; 

Ye have met, ye have met, and your shores prolong 
The liquid tone of your nuptial song. 

Methinks ye wed, as the white man’s son 

And the child of the Indian king have done. 

I saw thy bride, as she strove in vain 

To cleanse her brow from the carbon stain ; 

But she brings thee a dowry so rich and true, 
That thy love must not shrink from the tawny hue. 
Her birth was rude in a mountain-cell, 

And her infant freaks there are none to tell ; 

Yet the of her beauty was wild and free, 

And in dell and forest she hid from thee ; 

But the day of her fond caprice is o’er, 

And she seeks to part from thy breast no more. 
Pass on, in the joy of thy blended tide, 

x a ey. - eae 
° man’s blood, with its guilty stain, 

Hath cried unto God from that broad domain. — 
With the seeds of peace they have sown the soil ; 
Bring a harvest of wealth for their hour of toil. 


On, on, through the vale where the brave ones sleep, 
Where the waving foliage is rich kno 
I have stood on the mountain, and through the glen 
Tome oy ay myn ta ppm poly 
Yet nought in region of glory see 
So fair as the vale of Wyoming to me 
* A name given by the native ludians, of Pennsylvania, to William 
Penn. His kind and pacific treatment of them won their i 
and the Delawares were to call him their “ beloved elder 
brother.” “ The great and Miquon came to us,” said they, “ bring- 
ing peace and will.” sooty ae with them, under the great 
EO SY. 
mtly sty oltaire, “* i I an ’ 
the only one that was never broken.” 































































































































own pockets. I ama poor man—a man ‘bien connu.’ For forty 
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THE MINUTE-BOOE : 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 





BY THEODORE s. FaY. 





Adventure with a vetturino—a solemn warning to travellers—how to make the 
best of an evil—despotism favourable to peace-keeping—omnipresence of the 
bayonet—lodgings in a palace—comforts of a temporary home—hotels vs. 

ing-houses—the museum of natural preparations 

—fe models of the plague in all its stages. 

You must have one farewell scene with the vetturino. Wecame 
from Marseilles with Monsieur G., who at Nice recommended us to 
this Signor V. as his uncle, although, as I subsequently detected, they 
were strangers to each other, except, as I fear, they join their heads 
to swindle unwary travellers. These men should never be trusted. 
Never employ them without a written agreement, in which must 
be specified every item, if they find you milk and sugar in your café, 
dinner, supper, fire, places through which you are to pass without 
extra charges, and the terms upon which you are to stop at inter- 
esting towns. He will assure you that for the price proposed, you 
shall stop at Nice, Genoa, Pisa, but it is at the end of the journey 
that he informs you of the custom, and is willing to appeal to any 
one, that you must there pay extra for him and his horses. Those 
few among them who are honest, are so artlessly and generously so, 
that you never after cease to remember them with friendship ; but 
for the wily, oily, speci drels, who make up the mass of 
the tribe—take my word—draw your papers—specify—explain— 
enumerate—read guide-books, and take every precaution, and they 
will cheat you in some way or other at last. But you will not often 
fall into the clutches of a raseal so transcendantly and exorbitantly 
shameless, bold and fraudulent, as the honest vetturino who drove 
us from Nice, and who described himself as “ bien connu,” (a man 
well known;) he is a great, stout, stupid-looking fellow, well ad- 
vanced in years, and I did hope to settle with him without a quar- 
rel, which seems to be the inevitable result of most of my engage- 
ments with the Italians. The evening before we left Balzani’s, he 
came by appointment to receive his money. Something in his look 
struck me. Some indefinable instinct—some ray of dishonest feel- 
ing, shot covertly from his soul through his eye, communicated to 
me a conviction that there were breakers a-head. His cloven foot 
had peeped out once or twice on the road, but he had hidden it al- 
ways instantly behind the ample cloak of hypocrisy. He was now 
to strip it off, and poke out his hoof uncovered; though the devil 
himself feels ashamed to be seen in his own image. Sure enough, 
out it came. 

“Well, Monsieur, how much do I owe you?” He walked up 
square to the table with the account. At Nice we had stipulated to 
pay him a certain sum for everything, custom-houses, bridges, pont- 
volant, buonamano to servants, stopping-places—all without any ex- 
ception whatever, except our own bills at Genoa and Nice, and what 
we should call for extra. The bargain had been made with G. 
who vouched for his excellent uncle V. The account, now in the 
hands of the latter, was transferred to mine. It was right to a qua- 
trino, just the stipulated sum, but omitting two extra expenses 
which I had promised to pay; one the expenses of the guard at 
Ventimiglia, and another one or two extra donations given at the 
best hotels. I was about counting out the glittering golden Napo- 
leons, whenit struck me that before I paid him the whole sum which 
he expected, I should ask him to show me his other charges. “No, 
no. I must pay that first.” 





‘No, sir, I wish to pay it altogether.” Reluctantly, therefore, 
he drew from his pocket the additional bill. His duplicity and vil- 
lainy appeared at.a glance. Here it was, items upon items. For | 
a moment I doubted whether the twenty-nine in the place of the | 
sum total were crazzie or paoli. They were piastres, Tuscan dol- 
lars, each fifteen cents more than ours. I looked my honest friend 





he, “you will not, so let us have the rest.”” At Nice he had deposited 
in my handstwo Napoleons to bind the bargain; these! placed in his 
hands first, in the presence of two witnesses—“ there are one, two; 
there are your two Napoleons ; now, then, I will give you all that is 
your just due, and no more.” He interposed again for a few minutes, 
during which I lost sight of the two Napoleons I had given him, and 
then I paid him his bill. “‘ Well, Monsieur,” said he coolly, when 
this operation was completed, ‘‘ now for the two Napoleons I gave 
you at Nice.” 

“Why, you have them.” 

“T, I Monsieur, I have them, what do you mean?” 

“T mean that I have paid you them already.” At this moment it 
did not occur to me that the fellow meant to rob me. I thought he 
had forgotten, and I added very innocently, ‘look in your pocket and 
you will find them.’’ But I had touched a match to a barrel of pow- 
der, and I started back in amazement at the explosion. He sprang 
up, rushed up to me, rushed away again, paced back and forth on 
the floor, tore his hair, clenched his fists in my face, gnashed his 
teeth, beat his forehead, and uttered such floods of imprecations, 
exclamations, and maledictions, as completely convinced me that I 
was in the hands of a wily villain, who meant to cheat me by fair 
means or foul. Indignant at his pretended fury, and yet admiring 
his unparalleled impudence, I crossed my hands behind me, waited 
a moment till he grew yet more furious, and again approached as if 
to strike me. I then walked by him to the bell, which I touched ; the 
kind and excellent attendant appeared in an instant, with Angelo at 
his heels. ‘ Will you have the goodness to send fora police-officer, 
this man is raising a riot in the house.”’ The vetturino now changed 
his tone, he whined, snuffled, wiped his eyes, pretended the most 
dreadful anguish, and I believe, having the Napoleons in his 
pockets, was really frightened. He seized my hand, pressed it to 
his heart, swore his innocence, begged, whined, and canted. The 
waiter stood expectant. “Then sir,” I said, ‘‘be silent, if there has 
been any mistake.” “Oh je te jure, je te jure, by the eternal name, 
by the sacred heavens.” ‘* Well, hear me,” and he winced and shook 
like an affrighted horse. “If there has been any mistake, I am sorry ; 
let us examine it calmly; you cannot frighten me; your boisterous- 
ness does not convince me of your honesty ; on the contrary, I sus- 
pect you the more; I did not mean to charge you with robbery, I 
merely intended to say that the two Napoleons which I paid, you had 
put into your pockets unconsciously.” He now tore off his coat, his 
vest, and turned his pockets inside out. I believe that in this interval, 
he either concealed the stolen coin in some secret place, or swallowed 
them, for now again he began to be more unappeasable and insolent ; 
he swore, slapped the table with his brawny hand, gnashed his teeth 
at me with blood-thirsty vehemence, and fairly danced in a paroxysm 
of fury. I folded my arms again, and called for the officer. The 
attendant, with marks of grief in his countenance, told me he had 
not sent for one. ‘I had better refer this tosome one.” I agreed 
with pleasure, but not so my worthy friend; he would refer to no 
one. If he had the money, where was it; his honour, his honour, he 
said, had been wounded, he was a poor man, he had only honour, 
he spread his horny fingers over his chest and vociferated honour, 
honour, with a fierce scowl at me, and a glance of hate and revenge, 
which began to remind me, that I was no longer under the all- 
protecting wings of old Hays. The friendly waiter told me “the man 
is a robber. I do not doubt but he has you in his power. It 
will cost you twenty times two Napoleons to right yourself, you are 
in a strange country. I should be mortified to have this take place 
here in my house. Let me beg you to believe, that, however just 
your cause, this fellow will give you forty times more expense than 
you imagine. Pray let him be paid.” The vetturino was now in his 
turn clamerous for an officer. I reflected a moment, and laid down 
the money. The villain grasped it, and made one other demand; I 


|| opened the door and pointed him down. He went, with another 


deep look of hatred, warning me to expect a challenge from him, if 
I were a man of honour, and threatening me with violence in the 





in the face, and his burly visage took a shade of white. A servant 
was waiting. “ Bring chairs ;” they were brought ; ‘‘have the goodness 
to sit down,” and down he sat. I never get in a passion except at | 
trifles. To hit my head against a beam now makes me furious, but 

where I deal with man, I know passion is a fog, a mud-bank—we slip, 

fall, and flounder together, and know not where we are. I never | 
felt so cool and easy in my life. ‘Monsieur V.” I said, “I did | 
hope to leave you in peace, I took you for an honest man; I felt 
inclined to recommend you every where as such. If you bring that 
bill against me, you are not an honest man. To save yourself and 
me the trouble, as I am busy, and to spare unnecessary debate, I 
will not pay it, I pledge you my honour.” He softened his voice, 
remonstrated, placed his hand upon his heart, seized mine and 
pressed it with the ardour of a father. I was mistaken, he said— 
he honoured me—he loved me—we were braves gens. He had told 
every body of the braves jeunes Americanos. * Je te jure. I swear by 
heavens—all those disbursements I have made—they are out of my 


years I have served all nations—Je te jure—I swear—Mon Dieu.” 

“Well, Monsieur V., come, let us dismiss anger, take our pencils, 
and examine this bill.” 

‘* Out, oui, monsieur, je suis bien connu, never before, forty years, 
poor man, disbursed myself, braves gens,” came bubbling from his lips, 
as he waxed warm, though very awkwardly, at the sight of my entire 
coolness. We took the bill. A dollar to a custom-house here, a dol- 
lar there, half a-dollar to the servants of one inn, half to another, 
extra coffee, extra milk, extra sugar, the guard of Ventimiglia, the 
horses of Genoa. I drew my pencil over all but three; “now, my 
friend, I will pay you that, and no mere. This charge is disgraceful 
to you, and I have a mind to publish it in some of your newspapers.” 
He drew it to him, and I never saw it again. “If you will not,” said | 





morning when he should meet me in the street. To establish the 
courage of this worthy Italian, on the same ground as his integrity, 
it may not be unappropriate to add that I saw him the very next 
morning as I passed from the hotel. He stood with his hands in his 
trowsers pockets as I passed within two feet of him, and but that his 
bluff countenance again paled a little at the recollection of his last 
night’s feat, no one would have suspected us of being acquainted. 





The despotism of these governments is a great peace-keeper. 
They say the dagger of the assassin is no stranger in Rome, but I 
think Florence better governed. Riots and street fights are rarely 
seen. The brawler, if a citizen, is imprisoned ; if a stranger, is im- 
mediately sent out of Tuscany. Duelling is strongly discountenanced. 
The town is remarkably free from drunkenness, mobs, pugilism, etc. 
These are the insignia of a free people. Mere slaves have not the 
privilege of knocking each other’s brains out. The odious bayonet 
glistens every where ; an armed soldier, sternly grave, parades be- 
fore almost every public building. To get your letters at the post- 
office, you pass the pacing-guard. At the Pitti palazzo they tread 
before the doors. At the gallery you consign your cloak to a musta- 
ched sentinel in uniform. At the entrance of the museum of natural 
history the uniform glitters; and on occasions, even in cathedrals, 
erect soldiers with high full caps and enormous mustaches, mingle 
with the priests, and amid the rolling of the organ you hear the clash- 
ing and flashing muskets clank heavily down upon the marble floer. 





Should you ever come to Florence inquire for the Palazzo Ferroni, 
Ponte Santa Trinita. It is an enormous building, of rough brown 


| stone, with walls three or four feet thick, a massive turreted top, a 


little overhanging the main structure, the lower windows overarched 
and grated like a prison, and the tops of the door-ways and cornices 








of the windows green with years. It is one of the most ancient-look- 























ing and imposing edificesin Florence, stands in the centre of the town, 


owes its origin, I believe, to the time of the republic, and appears as 
if intended to outlast the duchy. The noble proprietor, the Marchesa 
Ferroni, with an idea not uncommon among Italian nobles that the 
pecuniary department would be none the worse for an addition, lets 
out a portion of his palace to respectable strangers, and I coming 
precisely under that description, and finding some apartments, se- 
condo piano, beyond all comparison the most elegant, comfortable 
and clean of any which have here fallen under my observation, except 
at one or two of the hotels, have met the Marchesa’s agent half- 
way, and am now congratulating myself upon my peculiar good for- 
tune in procuring them. (I owe it, by the way, to Angelo.) A high 
stone staircase conducts me through a long corridor to my own 
quarters, where beautifully painted and papered walls, handsome 
and complete carpets, curtains, mirrors, sofa and furniture, as useful 
as it is pretty, remind me of home. The servant who superintends 
the premises, provides me excellent dinners, and I have no fault to 
find except that he puts upon my boots a polish scandalously bright, 
lays his hand upon his heart at his “ oui, oui, monsieur,” when I ask 
for dinner, and is altogether too extravagantly polite and attentive 
for my simple habits. Exactly opposite stands the Casino di 
Nobili, the club-house and ball-room of the Florentine nobles. Its 
dusty exterior resembles some of the Dutch churches in New-York. 
While I look from the window the rain is descending in the form of 
steam. This is the fifth wet day; sometimes it has rushed down 
like another flood, and sometimes fallen silently in vapour. The 
church of Santa Trinita, a little to my right, shows its washed and 
dripping sculpture through the mist; while on my left is visible the 
corner of the bridge, the marble lady on the pedestal looking as if 
she had a pot of lampblack poured on her head ; and the Arno, now 
swollen by the rain into depth and motion, sweeps on like an over- 
grown gutter, red with mud. I turn from the dismal scene to a cheer- 
ful fire, and indulge in favourable reminiscences of New-York. 

My present way of living, however, I find very commodious ; 
small families are better in private apartments, than in the generality 
of boarding-houses. In American cities families desirous of residing 
only a short interval, are compelled to go into a hotel, or to take 
board. Hotels are objectionable on several grounds. They present 
additional expenses without offering superior accommodations. You 
are brought into contact with ever-changing crowds, and disturbed 
with the noises of arrivals and departure from morning till night, 
and from night till morning. You are liable to be over-shadowed 
with the solemnities of death, or annoyed with the discord of revels. 
Hotels are adapted only to casual travellers; but as for a home, I 
should almost as soon think of imitating the hero of one of Mr. 
Buckingham’s amusing stories and living on board a steamboat. 
Hiring and furnishing private dwellings would be for temporary so- 
journers obviously more inconvenient than hotels. For those placed 
in these dilemmas, boarding-houses open their doors. A good board- 
ing-house is an agreeable substitute for a hotel, and New-York can 
boast several excellent. Mrs. Street’s, for example, unites elegance, 
comfort, and sterling hospitality. I have seen nothing equal to it 
in the best hotels in southern Europe. In Florence it would be a 
curiosity. There is an English boarding-house here; but although 
the family seem kind and amiable, the prices are high, and the ge- 
neral gloomy air and want of neatness presented a strong contrast 
to the cleanliness, gentility, and cheerful comfort of our excellent 
hostess in New-York. But all boarding-houses are not good, and 
even in good ones all people are not inclined to live. Foreigners, 
particularly, are averse to going among strangers with universal fa- 
mily familiarity. You know not who may be your neighbour at 
breakfast ; you have no barrier against disagreeable acquaintances, 
and no control over your own household affairs. The hours for 
rising and eating are not arranged by you. You dress for breakfast 
with tyrannical regularity, and all the privacy, ease and independence 
of domestic life are unenjoyed. It would be well if some enterprising 
individual would erect a building to be let out monthly, in apartments, 
as is the custom in Florence, Rome, and most of the European cities. 

I assure you the weeks here leap away with unusual velocity. A 
good-humoured Italian priest comes every day to teach us Italian. 
We are reading the comedies of Goldoni, and he recommends me 
to go often to the theatre, to acquire familiarity with the language. 
I have a world of occupation, and what with reading, writing, study- 
ing, exercising and sight-seeing, I never was busier. I am often 
tempted into the gallery, the Palazzo Pitti, the museum of natural 
history, the libraries, the churches, and numerous other resources 
with which this capital really overflows, and which furnish to the 
mind great and ever-increasing themes of ocupation and excitement. 

The museum of natural history, for its vast collection of appro- 
priate curiosities, which fill fifty or sixty chambers—the anatomical 
preparations in wax and wood, and the representations of such plants 
in wax as cannot be preserved, are said to be altogether unequalled. 
I never before knew what wax was capable of, having hitherto de- 
rived my opinions upon the subject from divers exhibitions about 
town, and particularly from Daniel Lambert, the witch of Endor, 
and Liberty weeping over the tomb of Washington in Scudder’s 
museum. But I shall hereafter hold the art in more respect for the 
sake of the lively models displayed in the museum of Florence. 
Reality itself could scarcely appear more true than the dissevered 
heads, the opened brains, the separate limbs, the dissected trunks, the 
revealed lungs, the naked nerves, the exposed eyes and ears, and 
all the dreadful secrets of surgery and medicine laid open with won- 
derful accuracy, so that the beholder is at once astonished, instructed 
and startled. Museums, palaces and galleries are the thoroughfares 
of travellers, and an account of this admirable exhibition will be 
found in the works of other tourists ; but I cannot omit recording 
the disgust and horror with which I beheld the representation of the 
plague in wax, by Abbate Lumbo. It consists of three glass-cases, 
all of which might stand upon a table, but yet so loathsome and 
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awfully true to nature, and so infinitely beyond all the monsters of 
imagination is it, that even in writing this description, I find myself 
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apr eany object of looking into a hole full of dead leaves, chose to put his 
horse to a gallop: and having no Veronica to make a romance of 
a lost path, we left our conjectures to gallop after. 


a natural antipathy in writing, let us gallop up the velvet brink of 
the Barbyses 





stirred and oppressed with the same feeling with which a squeamish 
invalid beholds the mixing of the medicine, which he is presently to 
take. So astonishingly powerful indeed are these figures, that many 
repent their temerity, and sicken at the sight, while others dare not 
trust themselves with a look. I should advise all of a nervous tem- 
perament, or a morbid imagination, to avoid a spectacle which will 
often afterward continue to blast their eyes in the silent loneliness 
of night, and of which the appalling impressure will probably never 
be effaced from their minds. I have no disposition to shock you 
with a description. The scenes display matchless triumphs of pes- 
tilence and despair over the living—of time and corruption in all its 
forms over the dead. The most hideous secrets of the tomb, can 
never be more painfully exposed to human eyes. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS, OR NOTES BY THE WAY. 





BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 





Belgrade—the cottage of Lady Montague—Turkish cemeteries—natural 
taste of the Moslems for the picturesque—a Turkish carriage—wash- 
erwomen surprised—gigantic forest-trees—the reservoir—return to 
Constantinople. 


We had kept our small Turkish horses to their speed for a mile, 
with the enraged suridjee crying after us at the top of his voice, 
“ ya-wash! ya-wash!” (slowly, slowly !) when, at a bend of the 
valley, right through the midst of its velvet verdure, came rolling 
along an aruba, loaded with ladies. This pretty word signifies in 
Turkish a carriage, and the thing itself reminds you directly of the 
fantastic vehicles in which fairy queens come upon the stage. First 
appear two gray oxen, with their tails tied to a hoop bent back from | 
the end of the pole, their heads and horns and the long curve of the 
hoop decked with red and yellow tassels so profusely, that it looks || 
at a distance like a walking clump of hollyhocks. As you pass the | 
poor oxen, (almost lifted off their hind legs by the straining of the 
hoop upon their tails,) a four-wheeled vehicle makes its appearance, 


We reached the waste plains above the city at sunset, and 
turned a little out of our way to enter through the Turkish ceme- 
tery, (poetically called by Mr. MacFarlane “ death’s coronal,”) on 
the summit and sides of the hill behind Pera. Broad daylight, as 
it was still without, it was deep twilight among its thick-planted 
cypresses ; and our horses, starting at the tall, white tombstones, 
hurried through its damp hollows and emerged on a brow overlook- 
ing the bright and crowded Bosphorus, bathed at the moment in a 
flood of sunset glory. I said again, as I reined in my horse and gazed 


| down upon those lovely waters, there is no such scene of beauty 


And again I say, “ poor Slingsby” never was here! 
<< 


in the world! 








the body and wheels carved elaborately and gilt all over, and the 
crimson cover rolled up just so far as to show a cluster of veiled || 
women, cross-legged upon cushions within, and riding in perfect si- | 
lence!* A eunuch or a very old Turk walks at the side, and thus |) 
the moslem ladies “ take kaif” as it is called—in other words go-a- 
‘i But a prettier sight than this gay affair rolling noise- 
lessly over the pathless green sward of the Valley of Sweet Waters, 
you may not see in a year’s travel. | 
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NOTICES OF JOHN WESLEY JARVIS. 


BY WILLIAM DUNLAP. 


[We have not been able to resist the temptation to make one more 
chapter of extracts from “ Mr. Dunlap’s History of the Rise and Pro- 


| gress of the Fine Arts in the United States.” The following notices 
| are but a few of the many curious and interesting anecdotes col- 
| lected by the author, relative to the well-known and extraordinary 
| genius whose name is givea at the head of these selections. ] 


A beautiful Englishwoman, mounted (if I may dare to write it) 
on a more beautiful Arabian, came flying toward us as we approached 
the head of the valley, the long feathers in her riding-cap all but 
brushing our admiring eyes out as she passed, and other living thing 
met we none till we drew up in the edge of the forest of Belgrade. A | While John was yet an urchin, “with shining morning face, 
half hour brought us to a bold descent, and through the openings in | creeping like snail unwillingly to school,” and munching a huge 
the wood we caught a glimpse of the celebrated retreat of Lady || piece of bread and butter, which he had demanded after breakfast, 
Montague, a village, tossed into the lap of as bright a dell as the sun || more to prolong the time before he must resign his liberty to the 
looks upon in his journey. A lively brook, that curls about in the || schoolmaster's despotism, than because he wanted food—on his 

7 - - | way to the dreaded mansion, he an unoccupied building in 
grase like a silver flower worked into the green carpet, overcomes at || Waser street, end his attention was arrested by sobs coming from 
last its unwillingness to depart, and vanishes from the fair scene | the house to which he was opposite, and which had been partly torn 
under a clump of willows ; and asif it knew it was sitting for its pic- _ down, and so left for the accommodation of the proprietor (until he 
ture, there must needs be a group of girls with their trowsers |) saw the best time for re-building) and of any vagrant who wanted 
tucked up to the knee, washing away so busily in the brook, that 


| shelter. Having ascertained tae quarter from whence the signs of 
they did not see that half a dozen Frank horsemen were upon them, || distress came, John Wesley, still munching his luncheon, uncon- 
and their forgotten yashmacks all fallen about their shoulders! mere | pres ~ ——~ (if ew stomach can be over- 

We dismounted, and finding (what I never saw before) a red- on Kye chnaghir ee preempted enn) tty 
headed Frenchman, walking about in his slippers, we inquired 


| humanity, (perhaps mixed, as most of our motives are,) but the lat- 
for the house of Lady Montague. He had never heard of her! A 


I err Constantinople on horseback with a party of officers, and 
two American travellers in the east, early on one of nature’s holi- 
day mornings, for Belgrade. We loitered a moment in the small 
Armenian cemetery, the only suburb that separates the thickly 
crowded street from the barren heath that stretches away from the 
city on every side to the edge of the horizon. It is singular to gallop 
thus from the crowded pavement, at once into an uncultivated and 
unfenced desert. We are so accustomed to suburban gardens, 
that the traveller wonders how the markets of this overgrown and 
immense capital are supplied. A glance back upon the Bosphorus, 
and toward the Asian shore, and the islands of the sea of Marmora, 
explains the secret. The waters in every direction around this 
sea-girdled city are alive with boats, from the larger kachambas and 
sandals to the egg-shell caique, swarming into the Golden Horn in 
countless numbers, laden with every vegetable of the productive 
east. It is said, however, that it is dangerous to thrive too near 
the eye of the sultan. The summary mode for rewarding favour- 
ites and providing for the residence of ambassadors, by the simple 
confiscation of the prettiest estate desirably situated, is thought 


| ter soon prevailed, when he saw a little fellow, younger than him- 
| self, seated on the broken floor and _— bitterly. * What's the 
| matter, little boy?” said the solichasam suspending the 


to have something to do with the barrennessof the immediate 


neighbourhood. 
The Turks carry their contempt of the Christian even beyond the 


cottage, a little separated from the village, untenanted, and looking 
as if it should be hers, stood on a swell of the valley, and we found 
by the scrawled names and effusions of travellers upon the gates, 
that we were not mistaken in selecting it for the shrine of our 


oung 
| operation of his masticators. The tone of sympathy increased the 
| sobs of the forlorn child. “ Don’t cry! tell me what's the matter?” 
| “ I've lost my father, and I’m hungry.” The idea of being hungry, 


| especially as that was the last word, had more powerful influence 
, on the feelings of the commiserating boy than the loss of a father. 
| “ Hungry !” he cried, “‘ why have you had no breakfast!’ “I have 
not had any thing to eat since I lost my father,” sobbed the little 
| sufferer. “When was that?” “Yesterday morning. He went 
Mary and the “ fair Fatima,” washing down with the same draught || 1 8e@ 1m the Sally, while I wee playing up at the head of the wharf.” 
as brown bread as ever I saw, and some very indifferent filberts. || rear heed mother’ Mother's deed. I slept here last night 
” . m very hungry. Here, take this, and I'll you more. 

We mounted once more, and followed our silent guide across the | The little urchin fell to work pon the remains of the bread and 
brook, politely taking it below the spot where our naiads of the || butter, and his friend sat down by his side comforting him, and now 
stream were washing, and following its slender valley for a mile, || and then asking him a question. Jarvis saw the bread and butter, 
arrived at one of the gigantic bendts, for which the place is famous. |, seasoned with tears, demolished, and then said, ‘Come, I've got 


grave. The funereal cypress, so singularly beautiful in its native 
east, is permitted to throw its dark shadows only upon turbaned 
tombstones. The Armenian rayah, the oppressed Greek, and the 
more hated Jew, slumber in their unprotected graves on the open 
heath. It almost reconciles one to the haughtiness and cruelty of 
the Turkish character, however, to stand on one of the.“ seven 
hills” of Stamboul, and look around upon their own beautiful ceme- 
teries. On every sloping hill-side, in every rural nook, in the court 
of the splendid mosque, stands a dark nekropolis, a small city of the 
dead, shadowed so thickly by the close-growing cypresses, that the 
light of heaven penetrates but dimly. You can have no conception 


sentiment. 

I am sorry to be obliged to add, that in the romantic forest of 
Belgrade, we listened to the calls of mortal hunger. With some 
very sour wine, however, we did drink to the memory of Lady 





| a father—he’ll take care of you—come with me.” And willingly 


of the beauty it adds to the landscape. And then from the bosom 
of each, a slender minaret shoots into the sky as if pointing out the 
flight of the departed spirit, and if you enter within its religious 
darkness, you find a taste and elegance unknown in more civilized 
countries, the humblest headstone lettered with gold, and the more 
costly sculptured into forms the most sumptuous, and fenced and 
planted with flowers never neglected. 

In the east, the grave-yard is not, as with us, a place abandoned 
to its dead. Occupying a spot of chosen loveliness, it is resorted 
to by women and children, and on holidays by men, whose indolent 
natures find happiness enough in sitting on the green bank around 
the resting-place of their relatives and friends. Here, while their 
children are playing around them, they smoke in motionless silence, 
watching the gay Bosphorus or the busier curve of the Golden Horn, 
one of which is visible from every cemetery in the Stamboul. Oc- 
casionally you see large parties of twenty or thirty, sitting together, 
their slight feast of sweetmeats and sherbet spread in some grassy 
nook, and the surrounding head-stones serving as leaning-places 
for the women, or bounds for the infant gambels of the gaily-dressed 
little mussulmans. 

Whatever else we may deny the Turk, we must allow him to 
possess a genuine love for rural beauty. The cemeteries we have 
described, the choice of his dwelling on the Bosphorus, and his 
habit of resorting, whenever he has leisure, to some lovely scene 
to sit the livelong day in the sunshine, are proof enough. And then 
all over the hills, both in Anatolia and Roumelia, wherever there 
is a fine view or a greener spot than elsewhere, you find the small 
sairgah, the grassy platform on which he spreads his carpet, and you 
may look in vain for a spot better selected for his purpose. 

Things are sooner seen than described, (I wish it were as agreea- 
ble to describe as to see them !) and all this digression, and much 


more which I spare the reader, is the fruit of five minutes’ reflection | 


while the suridjee tightens his girths in the Armenian burying-, 
ground. The turbaned Turk once more in his saddle, then, we will 
canter on some three miles, if you please, over as naked a heath as 
the sun looks upon, to the “ Valley of Sweet Waters.” I have des- 
cribed this, I think, before. We live to learn, and my intelligent 
friend tells me, as we draw rein, and wind carefully down the steep 
descent, that the site of the sultan’s romantic serai, in the bosom 
of the valley, was once occupied by the first printing-press esta- 
blished in Turkey—the fruit of an embassy to the court of Louis 
the fifteenth, by Mehemet Effendi, in the reign of Achmet the third. 
And thus having delivered myself of a fact, a thing for which I have 

















To give romance its proper precedence over reality, however, I must 
first mention, that on the soft bank of the artificial lake, which I 
shall presently describe, Constantine Ghika, disguised as a shepherd, 
stole an interview with the fair Veronica, and in the wild forest to 
the right, they wandered till they lost their way ; an adventure of 
which they only regretted the sequel, finding it again! If you 
have not read “ The Armenians,” this pretty turn in my travels is 
thrown away upon you. 

The valley of Belgrade widens and rounds into a lake-shaped 
hollow just here, and across it, to form a reservoir for the supply of 
the city by the aqueducts of Valens and Justinian, is built a gigan- 
tic marble wall. 
rather a deficiency ; but the vast white wall only stands up against 
the sky, bolder and more towering, and coming suddenly upon it 
in that lonely place, you might take it, if the “fine frenzy” were 
on you, for the barrier of some enchanted demesne. 

We passed on into the forest, winding after an almost invisible path, 
up hill and down dale, till we came to the second bendt. This, and 
the third, which is near by, are larger and of more ornamental archi- 
tecture than the first, and the forest around them is one in which, 
if he turned his back on the lofty walls, a wild Indian would feel 
himself at home. I have not seen such trees since I left America ; 
clear of all underwood, and the long vistas broken only by the trunk 
of some noble oak, fallen aslant, it has for miles the air of a grand 
old wilderness, unprofaned by axe or fire. In the midst of such 
scenery as this, to ride up to the majestic bendt, faced with a front 
like a temple, and crowned by a marble balustrade, with a salient 


and raised crescent in the centre, like a throne for some monarch |) 


of the forest, it must be a more staid imagination than mine that 
would not feel a touch of the knight of La Mancha, and spur up to 
find a gate, and a bugle to blow a blast for the warder! It is just 
the looking place I imagined for an enchanted castle, when read- 
ing my first romances. 

Farther on in the forest we found several circular structures, 
like baths, sunk in the earth, with flights of steps winding to the 
bottom, but with the same gigantic trees growing at their very rim, 
and nothing near them to show the purpose of their costly masonry. 
We stopped to form a conjecture or two with the aid of the genius 
loci, but the surly suridjee, probably at a loss to comprehend the 





* Whether the difficulty of talking through the yashmack, which is 
drawn tight over the mouth and nose, may account for it, or whether 


| 
fo 
| to his home, to place him under the protection of one he knew 


There is no water just now, which, for a lake, is |) 


tting school, he took the little fellow's hand and trudged back 
| from experience could give bread and butter. The father of John 
| soon found out the owners of the ship Sally, and they received and 
| took care of the little orphar until the return of his father.*****+ 
| I must go back to Philadelphia and the days of the painter's 
| childhood. Jarvis has said, ‘In my schoolboy days the painters in 
| Philadelphia were Clark, a miniature painter—Gallagher, a painter of 
| portraits and signs ; he was a German who, with his hat over one 
| eye, was more au fait at walking Chesnut-street, than at either face 
or sign ee there was Jeremiah Paul, who painted bet- 
| ter and would hep farther than any of who painted 
red lions and black bears, as well as beaux or belles, was old Mr. 
| Pratt; and the last that I remember of that day was Rutter, an ho- 
| nest sign-painter, who never pretended or aspired to paint the hu- 
| man face divine, except to hang on the outside of a house: these 
worthies, when work was plenty—flags and fire-buckets, engines 
and eagles in demand—used to work in partnership, and I, between 
| school hours, worked for them all, delighted to have the command 
| of a brush and a paint-pot. Such was my introduction to the ‘fine 
' arts’ and their professors. 
| “About this time I first saw Stuart, who occasionally employed 
| Paul to letter a book, for example, the books in the portrait of 
Washington, which Jerry thought it no dishonour to execute: the 
| two great men, however, quarrelled, and Paul threatened to slap 
| Stuart's face, trusting, I presume, to being able to hop out of the 
| way of his arm. Myr. Pratt was at this time, say 1790, an old 
| man, and as he encouraged my visits, I frequently passed my out- 
| of-school hours at his shop, making figures of what passed for men 
| and things by dint of daubing on my part, and imagination on the 
| part — beholder. es 
“ Dr. Rush, seeing my propensity to have a m manu- 
| factory of matin hee touipaiioensé ing of this combina. 


| 


i tion of genius, persuaded my father, as the time had arrived when 


| I must learn something besides learning, or expect to starve with 
| the Philadelphia market at my elbow, to make a painter of me. But 
| I did not like the prospect of making one in a partnership of Payl, 
Pratt, Rutter, and Gallagher ; and as I saw in the printe displayed 
at the shop-windows, something much more perfect, and more to my 
To this my father assented, 


taste, I preferred being an engraver. 
and “oe being at that time the publisher of prints, some of 
which with his name to them | then admired, I was bound appren- 





| tice to the most ignorant beast that ever im on the public. He 
| painted what he called fancy pieces and weet _ and 


they were published as being designed and engraved by him. h 
his painting was execrable, and he knew nothing of engraving. 

| was not qualified to teach me any art but that of deception. There 
he was a master—at drawing or painting I was his master. For. 








they have another race of the sex in the east, | am not prepared to say, 
but Turkish women are remarkable for their taciturnity. 


tunately, as he could neither draw nor engrave, it was necessary for 
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him to employ one who could, and who did not wish the honour of 
having his name affixed to the fancies of the Savage. : 

“Mr. David Edwin had arrived in America, — ong yom than 
money, and Sav on Pen oo Supe for ot 
after this my ree. a removed to New-York, and took Edwin wi 
him. I followed, of course. From Mr. Edwin I learned to draw 
and to engrave, and we worked for the fame and profit of the great 

e. Yet I had no intention of becoming a portrait-painter. 
Edwin returned to Philadelphia, and soon, by engraving some of 
Stuart's portraits, became known and extensively employed. J made 
-all.my master’s pictures, engraved them, printed them, and de- 
-livered them to-customers. I remained with him until my time of 
: service expired. aga 

“T began to engrave on my own account ; but Edwin visiting 
‘New-York, asked me to go and see a great portrait-painter, not 

‘Jong since arrived, and fil of employment—with, of course, his 
»pockets fullof:money. I went to the painting-room of Mr. Martin, 
and found him overwhelmed with business. ‘ This,’ said Edwin, 
“is the best, portrait-painter in New-York.’ ‘If that is the case,’ 
said I, ‘I will be the best portrait-painter in New-York to-morrow, 
for I can ‘paint better than Mr. Martin.” And I have been at it 
ever since.” : . 

I reminded Jarvis of a portrait of Hogg, the comedian, very like, 
but flat.and dingy, which I had seen when honest John Hogg kept 
@ porter-house in Nassau-street. “That was one of my first,” said 
Jarvis, “and my old friend Gallagher, being then in New-York, 
helped me. ‘I was the best painter, because others were worse 
than bad—so bad was the best. There was a man of the name of 
Buddington, who shared in face-making ; but I beat him at it.” 

Mr. Jarvis was fond of notoriety from almost any source, and 
probably thought it aided him in his profession. His dress was 
generally unique. His long coat, trimmed with furs like a Russian 
prince or potentate from the north pole, must be remembered by 
many ; and his two enormous dogs, which accompanied him through 
the streets, and often carried home his market-basket, will be re- 
membered by all who were children in New-York at the time. 

Some southerners having arrived, to whom he wished to return 
civilities and do honour, the painter invited several gentlemen of 
note to meet them. He then had his reoms in Wall-street, and Pierre 
Van Wyck, the recorder of the city, had his office below, in the 
same house. With Van Wyck, as with most of the gentlemen of 
the city at that time, he was intimate ;.and among others, Van 
Wyck and Gulian C. Verplanck were invited to meet the strangers. 
They sat down to a table profusely covered with every good and 
costly viand the market could afford; venison, pheasants, and can- 
vass-back ducks tempted the appetite, although knives with broken 
handles, and forks with one prong made the operations of carving 
and eating somewhat awkward and difficult, and excited no little 

surprise arnong the guests who were not aware of the painter's ha- 
bits. Wine was as plenty and of as great variety as the meats, and 
the wine-glasses of various sizes, but principally of the largest cali- 
bre and most profound depth, such as would not allow of the repeti- 
tion of Sam Foote’s pun—however old the liquor—* Your glass of 
wine is very little of its age,”” would not apply here. The mode of 
opening a bottle (decanters there were none) was by breaking off 
the top of the cork and thrusting the remainder down the neck with 
a greasy fork—a cork-screw would have smacked too much of order. 

‘“« Jarvis,” said the recorder, “‘I want some small drink—here’s 
nothing but wine.” “Give the recorder the brandy-bottle!” No, 
no, give me some small beer, or some water.” ‘ We don’t know 
such things—there is porter and ale.” “Some ale, then.” “Tom! 
give the recorder some ale.” After a pause, Van Wyck says, 
“ Jarvis, where is this ale of yours!” “Tom! why don’t you give 
the recorder some ale?” ‘ There’s no tumbler, sir.” ‘ No tumb- 
ler!” “No, sir.” ‘ Well, throw the soap out of my shaving cup.” 

In the course of Mr. Jarvis’s very extensive practice, he painted 
the portrait of Bishop Benjamin Moore, of New-York; and that 
eminently worthy gentleman used to tell one of Jarvis’s quick and 
humorous thoughts with great glee. During one of the sittings, 
religion became the subject of conversation, and the bishop asked 
Jarvis some questions relative to his belief or his practice. The pain- 
ter, with an arch look, but as if intent upon catching the likeness 

of the sitter, waved his hand and said, “‘ Turn your face more that 
way, and shut your mouth.” 

It is said, that on seeing a tall, melancholy-looking Frenchman 
avalking very solemnly down Broadway, with a very large cigar box 
under his arm, Jarvis placed himself immediately behind, imitating 
his funereal step ; po as he saw an acquaintance likely to join in 
the fun, he would by signs bring him to follow in the train, until he 
got up a string of some length, walking in solemn procession. The 
bearer of the box, on turning a corner, looked round and saw that 
he had a suite of attendants, of whose motives he could form no no- 
tion. He stopped—the procession stopped. ‘“ Gentlemens, vat you 
mean!” Vat you mean, gentlemens!” Jarvis answered, ‘“ Seeing 
that you are a foreigner, sir, and have no friends to assist you in the 
burial of your child, we thought to show our respect by attending 
ithe funeral.” 

While residing at the hospitable mansion of a southern planter, 
the wner being for some days absent, the painter played the fol- 
lowirg freak. The house stood a little way from the road, a gate 
being in front, and near it a large dog-kennel, which had not for 
years had an inhabitant. Jarvis took paints and brush, and wrote 
on this dog-house, in front and on the sides, “Take care of the 
dog.” It was then his amusement to see the ssing neighbours or 
travellers approach, and suddenly sapere | the inscription, and 
cautiously cross to the other side of the road. If a horseman came 
cantering up, the speed was checked and the road crossed, or a 
spur given to the steed, and a quicker pace insured. ‘Those who 
wished to come to the house avoided the gate, and took a back 
way—* Take care of the dog,” changed the course of the whole 
county. At length the -ewner of the plantation returned; and, 
startled as the rest had been, avoided the gate. ‘ Why, Jarvis, 
what have you got in the dog-kennel!”’ “A dog, to be sure! come 
and see.” They went—and the painter took out of the dog-house 
a puppy which had not yet seen the light. 
said Jarvis, “ don’t you think it is necessary te dake care of him ?” 

At Charlestown, South Carola, where he long continued a great 
favourite, on one occasion, at a large dinner party, after the wine 
had circulated freely, and had banished form, and from some of the 
convivialists, not only form but discretion, it was proposed that 
the company should club, and make up a sum, which should be the 
prize to the man who told the greatest and most palpable lie. This 
was readily agreed to, and a prize sum deposited. The presxlent 











“Poor little fellow !” || 








LS 


ag eo at rg ee blag om lie; and as it is easy 
to absurdity u absurdity, extravagance on enormous 
Secpieicn at'ee anny a> amin laughter and command ap- 
plause, where champagne has been enthroned in the seat of judg- 
ment—each lie was hailed with shouts of approbation and bursts of 
merriment. One of the company, who sat next to Jarvis, had ex- 
ceeded all the c titors, and unanimous admiration seemed to 
insure to him the prize. The /ze was so monstrous and so palpable, 
that it was thought wit or ingenuity could not equal it. Still some- 
thing was expected from the famous story-teller, and every eye was 
turned on the painter. He appeared to be very serious ; and plac- 
ing his hand on his breast and bowing his head, he gravely said, 
“Gentlemen, I assure you that I fully and unequivocally believe 
every word the last gentleman has uttered.” A burst of applause 
followed, and the prize was adju to Jarvis. 

I will attempt one more of Jarvis’s stories ; which, = did not hear 
it from him, the reader may imagine to be in Jarvis’s language or in 
mine, as seems most : le to his notions of verisimilitude. 

“ Some years ago, when it fell out that in the full of the year the 
yellow fever visited New-York before the ‘yellow leaf aeene? 
in the country, I took refuge at a farmer’s house on Long Island, 
where I saved my bacon and ate his. He had an empty building 
about half a mile off, which I hired for my painting-room, and thither 
conveyed my unfinished pictures, my paints, brushes, oils, and var- 
nishes, and took my seat, palette, and maul-stick in hand by my esel. 
No one came to see me, for I had nothing to eat or drink at this 
place, and the only living creature that patronized me was a cat. I 
thought at first that she was one of the farmer’s family ; but soon 
found that puss was a fixture in my painting establishment, and never 
moved any distance from the door, that is, not out of doors, gene- 
rally sleeping near my esel, (as soon as she found that I was a quiet, 
inoffensive creature like herself,) and every day, about a certain 
hour, walked lazily up stairs to the garret. I say lazily, for she was 
too fat to move otherwise. The piump and sleek condition of 
this cat, caused a concatenation of conjectures to pass through my 
mind with the force of projectiles from a catapult—in short, my 
thoughts were like a cataclysm, and overwhelmed me like a cataract : 
to give you a catalogue of them is impossible. The question was, 
‘ how could this cat-creature keep up fat and flesh in a place where 
there was nothing to eat?’ This worried me thin. I could not 
paint for thinking of this fatcat. It was a secret worth the philo- 
sopher’s stone. It was the catholicon. If a man could live, and 
live fat, without eating, he might laugh at fortune and defy death. 
I could not make it out; and it was in vain to catechise the cat. 
Her answers, — not catechistical, were as far from the pu 
as if they were. To catch the cat napping was no difficulty, for 
except when she took her walk up stairs, she was as stationary asa 
cathead. ‘The mystery must be in the garret, and I’ll dog the cat 
but I'll find who caters for her.’ So ner oe I. 

“ Accordingly, the next time puss stretched herself after her usual 
ro I put down palette, pencils, and maul-stick, and prepared not 
only to follow the cat but the catenation, (if I could but discover it) 
| until the catastrophe should be established categorically. Up went 
pe and up went I, as silent as catgut dissevered from horse hair. 

took off my new boots, for they squeaked like cafcalls. I tried to 
avoid being seen. I kept out of the line of direct vision, and there 
was nothing that could discover me catoptrically. 

I saw puss very deliberately sit down and lick the bottom of her 
feet. “If that’s necessary,” thinks I, “I can’t do it.” Puss having 
performed this leading operation with as much gov as if the soles 
of her feet were cafes, or as a gourmand would lick his lips when 
sauced with catsup, she got up and traversed the centre of the 
room, backward and forward, as if confined within a circle. Look- 
ing sharply at the spot on the floor which seemed to confine her, as 
a caterpillar would be if surrounded by a ring of molasses, I saw 
that it was covered with small seed. his I knew would, with the 
saliva, form acataplasm. My curioslty was nowintense. The cat, 
having satisfied herself that all was ready for the next step, aj 





| proached a window, always open, because broken half out, and mak- 


mg one spring, vanished. ‘There was no hgnt, as you perceive, 
thrown upon the subject by the window ; but I would not lose sight 








line. 


of my cater-cousin and prospect of immortality thus. I came from 


| the hole, as dark as a calacomb, where I had been ensconced, and 


on tiptoe went to another broken window, all the time expecting to 
hear a caterwauling on the house-top—but no, all was silent as Cata- 
I looked out and saw puss in the gutter—on her back—her 
legs stiff and fixed upright as if she had been struck by catalepsis. 
In short, my teacher of a way to live forever, appeared dead and 
stark as a fried catfish. I was not long at my window before a lit- 
tle chirping-bird alighted on the roof, and came hopping toward puss. 
The little rogue shyed for a while, then started, and was wingin 
its flight over the cat’s feet, when seeing the seed, he wheel 
round, closed his wings, and descended on Me forepaw. No sooner 
did his beak touch the bait, than the trap closed on his head—he 
struggled—gave a faint stream—and I saw in the catastrophe a 
categorical answer to all my doubts, and an end to my vision of 
life without eating. 

“Thus you see she contrived to caer for herself by becoming a 
cat-erect though on her back, and every bird she made a shift to 
catch was an addition to the string cf ca/astrophes on which she 
feasted. I found that all the difference between puss's way of liv- 
ing and mine, was that she killed and dressed her own tid-bits— 
she ‘killed her own mutton.’ 

“‘My only consideration for this overthrow of all my hopes of 
being a second St. Leon, was to sit down and draw up a statement 
of this case, which I entitled Catology. This document is deposited 
among the archives of the New-York Philosophical Society ; and 
ensures me one kind of immortality, though I have been disappointed 
in that which I confess is more to my way of thinking.” 

[The biographer here introduces the story of Monsieur Mallet, 
as originally told by Jarvis, and since so familiar upon the stage by 
the acting of Mathews and Hackett; and, as a pendant, gives the 
following post-office anecdote. Well-known as it is, we should be 
tempted to copy the original version of Monsieur Mallet, were it 
not for its great length. ] 

An English merchant, whose name was Ogton, always called 
himself by the degrading appellation of Hogtown, following the 
London practice of adding an ’ in speaking, when it was necessa- 


inquire if there were “any letters for John Hogtown?” and the 
invariable reply was, ‘‘ None, sir.’’ ‘‘Very strange !” said he, one 








began—and the monkey's tail of a mile in length was nothing to 


day, as he began to feel uneasy about his bills of exchange, and 
he requested the clerk to examine again. The merchant's eye fol- 





rily omitted in writing. He called repeatedly at the post-office, to | 
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lowed him, and he observed that he was looking the letters 
inning with H. “Olloh!” cried honest John, “ w are you 
there? I said John Hogtown.” “I know it, sir, and I am 
looking for John H . There is nothing for you, sir.” ‘‘ Nay, 
nay!” shouted John, “don’t look among the haitches, look 
the hoes.” And among the O’s, John Ogton’s letters had been ac- 
cumulating for months. ae 
It was about four years ago, i. e. 1830, that I met Mr. Jarvis in 
Broadway. I had not seen him for many months. He reproached 
me for not having called upon him. I told him I did not know where 
he lived. “Come with me and [ will show you.” Although it was 
not yet noon, I perceived that it was late in the day with Jarvis. 

e turned down bn ey oe roe walked ecb quarters ; 
and by the way he expatiated ly upon a e or painting 
two - i ~ na foceshibition. “In one,” saidhe, “I the 
effects of habits, and strong liquors. I will paint a farm-house 
with every thing around it going or gone to ruin: fences down— 
gates broken or unhinged—windows shattered, and old hats and pet- 
tieoats for panes of glass—the man of the house in rags and bloated, 
reeling home from a tavern—his wife sallow, dispirited and sick— 
the children neglected, filthy, and crying for bread. In the other 
picture I will exhibit the effects of industry and temperance, on 
another farm-house and its inmates. The house and fences neat 
and painted white ; all serene around, and in the distance a golden 
harvest. The white house, shaded by luxuriant fruit-trees, the man 
full of health and vigour, having returned from the field, has his 
blooming children around him, and is plucking cherries for them, 
while his wife, full of health and smiling with content, looks at him 
she loves, and invites him in to his ee In short, such a place as 
the abode of temperance must be.” i 

By this time we had arrived at the abode of the artist, who could 
conceive and describe these scerfes, and a commentary on the text 
was given. In the front room were an esel, a palette and brushes, 
with the paint dried upon them, two or three bad unfinished por- 
traits on the floor, confused furniture in scant quantity, and a little 
dirty boy. The painter threw open a door, and invited me into a 
back ent. It was small, and on one side was a bed, and on 
the other a pile of wood. Opposite to the door was a kind of cup- 
board. The centre of the room was occupied by a table with bot- 
tles and glasses. He opened the cupboard, and took out a decanter 
of brandy, a pitcher of water, and two tumblers, for which he found 
room on the table. “‘ Come,” said he, “ drink ?” “ No,” I replied, 
“TI belong to the white house.” ‘ Well, well,” said he, filling a 
tumbler more than half full of brandy, “if you will not drink, you shall 
see me drink,” and adding some water, swallowed the whole. The 
result of such conduct has been seen. At the age of fifty-four, an 
age at which men, with half the vigour that he had been blessed 
with by nature, are strong in body, and more strong in mind than at 
earlier periods, his mind and body are destroyed. The excellent 
artist cannot paint—the tongue which delighted the hearer is par- 
alyzed—the memory which furnished ideas for a rich imagination 
to combine, is no more. With a frame of iron and a constitution of 
steel—with a mind to contrive, and hand to execute—nature had 
endowed this extraordinary man ; but the good gifts were misused, 
the blessing of health and strength counteracted by poisons, and the 
name of John Wesley Jarvis, a man of great talents and kind dis- 
position, can only be used “to point a moral or adorn a tale.” 








PHILOLOGICAL ECCENTRICITIES. 








ENGLISH UNDEFILED. 

[Tue following paragraph is extracted from an English periodical, 
and therefore may be taken as authentic, or, at least, as not ex- 
aggerated. It furnishes a sufficient comment upon the lamentation 
of Captain Basil Hall, that he could not easily understand the 
language spoken in America. On reading it, we were reminded of 
an incident related to us by a friend, who had lately returned from 
Europe. He said that he had once hired a post-chaise, to make a 
short journey in Wiltshire, England, and after having ridden quite 
as long as he thought the distance he was going could require, a 
suspicion entered his mind that the postillion had lost his way, or 
did not know it in the first place. He accordingly pulled the check- 
string, and inquired of the boy, if he had taken the right road ; and 
received for answer a combination of sounds, out of which he 
could make nothing but ‘* Oy din naw oom zhawer zur.”’] 

“Tt is notorious that in the moors of Lancashire there are nume- 
rous instances where females, after having enjoyed the marriage 
state for several years, only know their husbands and liege lords by 
the nickname custom has given them, and not by their real names; 
nay, in some cases, it has actually happened that the men do not 
know their own names. We have heard that the Cockey Moor 
postman, once carried a letter addressed to himself a whole fort- 
night, consulting all the parsons, clerks, and schoolmasters in the 
district, as to the probable owner of it; and all because it happened 
to be directed as “ was registered in the church books, “ James 
Whitehead,” instead of “ Purrin Jim, o’ owd Mall o’ Tums, o’ long 
Ben fowd ; and great was his astonishment when the wise man of 
the village, who happened to have been present at his christening, 
informed him that “if he wur not mislippent, parsun namt him Jim 
Whitehead as his mam stood with him in ur harms!” Indeed, we 
much question whether our ancient friend, “ Rowf Tum,” would 
have known what name to have directed the painter to put on his 
sign agreeable to act of parliament, if he had not his license to con- 
sult. We almost fear that the march of intellect will never reach 
these aboriginals. It is evident, from the following circumstances, 
that the reform bill cannot touch them; and the wonder is, how the 
registry is managed to be completed. At the recent county elee- 
tion, an Entwisle freeholder, who had his registry attended to by 
his landlord, was brought to the polling-booth at Newton to tender 
“his vote. On being asked his name, he readily replied, ** Mad Bill.” 
He was reminded that this must be his nickname ; he scratched his 
head, and studied a little, and said, “* Aw reckon yo want’n name 
as ith’ lease!” On being replied to in the affirmative, he scratched 
his head, Hodge like, and said, ‘“‘ Houd a bit! Awst think ont soon. 
Aw thin, i’ my heart, ist Joun K——, because they sed squoire of 
did um at Bouton, a gud deal o’ years sin, wart same name os me.” 
The next query was, ‘“‘ Where do you reside?” The answer was, 
“ Entwssl.” The clerk being nonplused, gently inquired, ‘« How 1s 
it spelled?” The voter replied, **Aw’n no great skollard, but aw 











believes it begins e-n-t, ent; butas for twssl’, its more than awe 
can manage ; so yo mun just put down os youn o’ moind.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


So “Prate, Raed = rps omy A Two 
. i ott, 

[We have already briefly noticed, in a former number of the Mirror, 
the very agreeable and clever volumes which are the subject of the fol- 
lowing notice. They deserve a more extended review, however, and 
we take pleasure in laying before our readers the annexed critique, fur- 
nished by a correspondent whose opinion is high authority.] 

Tuess tales belong to a species of writing which, with now and then 
a rare exception, has fallen into disuse, either from its intrinsic 
difficulty, or from a revolution in the public taste. It will generally be 
found that whatever class of ition is chosen by an eminently suc- 
cessful writer, will, for the time being, become the prevailing literature 
of the day. The dull will imitate it as a matter of course ; and that nu- 
merous portion of readers which knows no other guide than fashion in 
See eS Soe ean ar Soaens Lo eeaen wr euny er we 





to relish, any other productions. 

Hence Rosen nateas eine ts ias otintedonten ool 
ed the Waverly ovels, drew oe a vast = of followers who 
palmed a thousand imitations rati is faults a | 
natured public, under pretence of ‘uiingts beauties. ‘The afiieal 
reader of these eminently successful works of the erewhile Great Un- 
known, must have noticed, that every one of them is founded on a state 
of manners and society that no longer exists. There is scarcely an at- 
tempt, except, perhaps, in St. Ronan’s Well, and that is a failure, to 
portray the manners and habits of the age in which we live. They are 
pictures of the past, not of the present, and we think it cannot be doubted 
that it requires much more care and a closer i mankind, to 
finish the latter than the former. The one can be red at second- 
hand from books, the other must be drawn from the life. The one is copied 

her is an original for which human nature itself has 
-— Ip as ee me r Lag ey , pee ae Se 

e are there! opinion, speci-s of writing, w essays 
to give the “living manners as they rise, is far more difficult than that 
which attempts 


cent tented cclapeten otntoleine Paton the original 
test of a com wi! iving original, reas igi 

Sf da tanar's so mole, We om only jolts of to thenens from books, 
or from a recollection obscured by i 
which most of these “ Novellettes” belong, to be successful, requires 
wit, vivacity, a keen insight into the peculiarities of mankind, and an 


extensive knowledge of the actually existing world. It neither deals in |! 


, wonders, nor mystifications ; it does not appeal to the taste 
for the marvellous, to tite for blood, or the instinct for the hor- 
rible which seems born with so great a portion of mankind ; it depends 
for its power of fascination on nature and probability, arrayed in the 
pleasing unstudied garb of wit and gracefulness. Such preductions ap- 
pear singularly easy to readers in general, who are apt to believe that 
the labour of a writer, is in ion to the difficulty of the reader in 
comprehending his meaning. y little suspect that bombast, fustian, 
and mystification, are nothing more than the last expiring efforts of a dy- 


ing fancy, or that it requires ten times more skill and energy to rein in | 


the fiery steed, than to make him rear. 

Owing to the prevalence of that class of historical novels and roman- 
ces, which owes its popularity, in a great measure, to the genius of Scott, 
the lively and witty stories of Professor Nott come before us, with some- 
what of the charm of novelty ; for to our shame be it confessed, it is 
many years since we ventured to look into Fielding or Smollett, having 
seen it frequently asserted of late, that they are vulgar, immoral writers. 
Nay, we are rather shy of Shakspeare, being afraid of finding something 
wicked. We confine ourselves to the “‘ Family Shakspeare,” from which 
half the spirit, and two-thirds of the wit are expunged in most or- 
thodox manner. If we find it rather dull, we have at least the satisfaction 
of knowing that our morals are in no danger of being corru 

With great reverence be it spoken, this is certainly the age of dulness 

and sentimentality. Our present fashionable writers and readers, seem 
afraid of a joke, and are very apt to mistake humour for vulgarity. Pie- 
tures of real life and actually existing manners are discarded, for high- 
drawn fantastic exhibitions of ancient chivalry or modern affectations ; 
andvall the humorous graces of ordinary people, such as when success- 
fully exhibited are so exquisitely pleasant, become, as it were, a dead 
letter in the book of life and manners. There is, if we do not mistake, 
an opening at this time for a species of writing modelled after the pro- 
ductions, sad free from the licentiousness of fae may be called the age 
of wit in England, beginning with the early dramatists, and ending with 
Fielding, Smollett, Pope, Swift, Congreve, and some few later writers, 
such as Mrs Cowley, Mrs. Centlivre, and Sheridan. 
_ Phe exquisite wit, as well as skill in the delineation of character, and 
in imagining scenes and situations of high interest and humour, for which 
this school of writers is so distingui , are however tarnished in many 
of them, by an association with loose principles of morality, and not un- 
fadueney by downright indecencies. Their example seems to have 
frightened the squeamish writers of this fastidious age, who appear to have 
been afraid of being witty, lest they should become wicked. The world 
has accordingly been stultified with mawkish sentiment, evangelical 
cant, sing-song twaddle, mysterious hyperbole, unpurposed extra’ ce, 
and diluted Byronism, composed of an equal mixture of misanthropy, 
affectation, and sensuality. 

Another class of writers, such as the authors of Pelham, the Youn 
Duke, Sydenham, Cecil Hyde, etc., have attempted to strip vice | 
immorality of their deformity, by investing them with all outward 
recommendations of fortune, rank, and al 
with the fastidious, or rather affected refinements of the fashionable no- 
menclature. With these, a certain outward, artificial polish is equiva- 
lent to all the cardinal virtues; and a man may be as great a scoundrel 
as he pleases, provided he is only an elegant 1, and a successful 
roué. We look upon these writers as much more dangerous than the 
old ones who have been d d as ind t in their language, and 
immoral in their principles. The manner in which they speak of the 
nearest and dearest ties of social life ; the cold frivolity with which they 
describe or record the most wanton breaches of the marriage-vow, in 
their Own Wives, sisters, and even mothers; and the miserable cant of 
Jax morality, which places outward polish and easy manners above all 
the obligations of the decalogue, are far more likely to corrupt the taste 
and morals of their readers than the transgressions of Tom Jones or the 
extravagances of Peregrine Pickle. There is nothing premeditatedly 
wicked in these, and their faults are redeemed by a crowd of manly vir- 
tues. But such cold-hearted. unfeeling sons, brothers, husbands ; such 
flippant details of unnatural, fraternal antipathies ; such violations of the 
most sacred obligations of nature and society, veiled in all the court! 
decencies of the most unexceptionable | age, and led with all 
the splendours of courtly life, unaccompanied, as they are, by one single 
redeeming trait, are eminently qualified to weaken our veneration for 
hey — virtues. x Ly — of the scenes and situations in 

schievous works, if descri in appropriate | » would 
revolt the delicacy.of the young women a a4 os ym a witha 
dangerous delight, and cause them to blush for the sex which is thus re- 
~~ as falling, like over-ripe fruit, without the trouble of shaking. 
} © the young and mnocent, the best antidote to vice is its native de- 
on ae = its naked ugliness, there is no danger of its exciting 
then it in fetal wen ~~ panes disgust. It is only when in disguise 

The accomplished author of “ Novellettes,” has avoided both these 
extremes, of open and disguised immorality. He has led us into the 
= our ordinary fellow-creatures, and while he paints them to the 
; . neither renders their good bg me a subject of ridicule, or their 

aults an object of imitation. He has, in our opinion, clearly proved 








time. The class of compositions to || 


egance of manners, coupled | 


that a lively and witty writer may descend to the common level of human 
life, without bei vulgar and indecent, or giving offence to that 
class of isi refined people, who care little about ideas so the 
words are unexceptionable, and who in the language of a quaint old wri- 
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ts, 

i i eye ram He nei- | 
ther cons over his jests nor studies his attitudes be! but all ap- | 
pear easy and unprem y 
with a very few e , a most pleasing character of freshness and 
grace, as well as of truth and nature, while his vivacity carries him 
straight onward. He neither stops to indulge in unfeeling minuteness, 


, instead of an ocean, in a storm. P 
His occasional descriptions of natural scenery are charmingly fresh || 
and vivid, without being spun out to tediousness. He never dwells too 
on a single flower, but like the bee in the wiiite profusion of the 
buckwheat field, flits from one to another, without stopping to exhaust 
their sweetness. The Andalusian Rope Dancer, is a most agreeable 
story ; touching, from its simplicity and nature, and exceedingly pleasant 
from the mixture of gay humour with unaffected sentiment.  remain- 
der of the collection comprises The Solitary, Cock Robin, the Shipwreck, || 
the Counterfeiters and the French Officer. They all possess great and || 
uncommon merit. Of The Solitary, however, our opinion is less favoura- || 
ble than of the others ; but we have neither “ne left to point out its de- 
fects, nor to fortify our judgment of this work, by extracts, which is the 
only mode of fairly with the reader. 





and have only to hope, that some one of our Gately Reviews will take 
it up for the purpose of a more elaborate analysis. 


at once so elegant a writer as Professor Nott, so profound a scholar 
ident Cooper. 
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| Publishers and authors.—The makers of books—we do not mean | 
| the writers, editors, or compilers, but the useful and enterprising 
gentlemen who give books their public, multiplied existence—who | 
| Jay out money in types and paper, and preside over the investment 
of thought, and fancy, and learning, with the garb in which they 
come before the world—publishers, in short—have patiently en- 
dured a deal of obloquy from the time when Faust, (not the Doctor 
John Faust, of Marlow's tragedy and Goethe's wonderful drama, 
_ but Faust the printer, who lived half a century before the other,) 
| began to overturn the world by his invention of the typographic art, | 
down to the present moment. They are generally accounted a 
hard, unfeeling race, caring for nothing but their own interest, and 
especially truculent and atrocious in their dealings with the very | 
people whose labours give them wealth. Living upon the brains 
of the unhappy authors, and yet demeaning themselves toward | 
their best friends and benefactors, (the authors aforesaid,) with a | 
most abominable tyranny, and utter lack of gratitude or generosity. | 
“ My unconscionable rascal of a publisher,” is the gentlest phrase 
an author holds it incumbent on him to bestow upon his fellow- 
labourer in the great work of pleasing and enlightening mankind ; 
and as the publishers, like the lion in the fable, have, unhappily, 
no chance of giving their own portraits, except by the blameless 
tenor of their life, the general impression of their moral and intel- 
lectual peculiarities is somewhat unfavourable and unjust. Authors 
complain of lying at the mercy of the trade; but in this respect, 
at least, the trade is certainly at the mercy of the genus irritabile ; 
and a very middling sort of mercy they too often find it. Writers 
seem to take delight in thus avenging the wrongs they either have; 
or fancy that they have received at the hands of their immediate 
customers, when, if grievance has been wrought at all, therulti- 
mate consumers of their fabric—that is, the world of readers—are, 
in most cases, the real perpetrators. But the truth of. the matter 
is, that authors as a body, have nothing to complain of in publishers 
asa body. The root of their disagreements generally lies in the 
amount of compensation ; and what this ought to be is a question 
determined by “the high contracting powers” upon very different 
| principles. The author places his own estimate upon his work ; 
the publisher contents himself with adopting that established by the 
public; a:more définite and certain, at least; if not more strictly 
accurate criterion. As a general rule, publishers trouble their 
heads little about the intrinsic merit or utility of literary produc- 
tions ; the question with them is, simply, ‘ what can we make by 
it ;” and the answer to this question regulates, of course, the price 
| they are willing to pay for it, while its ultimate success is yet a 
matter of uncertainty. And,’ for the most part, they have good 
judgment in this matter ; judgment acquired by experience, and not 
often proved erroneous by the: result. That they possess and act 
upon a sensitive regard for their own interest, there is no denying: 
and we do not, by any means,.suppose or mean to say, that a good 
| bargain has fewer charms for them than for auy other class of traf- 
| fickers. But we do believe and contend that as much of liberality 
—nay, of generosity—is displayed by makers of books, as by makers 
of clothes, or houses, or.shoes.or sideboards, or, in short, by any 
body of men or women whose efforts are directed to that general end 
| of human iudustry—the making of fortunes. And why should more 
be required of them? They follow their business as other men follow 
| theirs; to provide for themselves and their families—to enjoy the 
| good things of this life while it endures to them, and to leave money 
| to their children when they die. The India merchant, who sends 
| his ship to China, buys his silks and his teas at the lowest price he 
| can obtain, and sells them at the highest; and, to speak honestly 
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the same. But there is another matter about which authors make 
an outcry; and that is, what they choose to call the despotism of pub- 
lishers, but what is, in fact, nothing more than the exercise of their 
undoubted right to accept or to reject such works as may be offered 
them. It is very strange, but nothing is more common than loud 
and vehement complaint upon this grievance. A man writes a book 
about any thing or nothing—a trashy novel, or a dull and meagre nar- 
rative of travels through some well-worn country, which has already 
been written of ad nauseam—offers it to a publisher with the air 
of one conferring an amazing favour ; and if it be rejected, straight- 
way puts on a look of injured innocence, and raves about the “ des- 
potism of publishers.” It matters not what may have been the 


or to work up a whip syllabub into a foam, and delude his readers with a | motive of the tradesman to whem he would sell his ware ; he may 


already have more books in preparation than his capital will war- 
rant or than he expects or hopes to sell; the state of the trade may 
be unpropitious, as has lately been the case in this country; the 
work may be intrinsically good for nothing; or the publisher may 
have one in press of, at least, equal merit upon the same identical 
subject—it matters not; the author is indignant, and he and his 
friends all cry out upon the capricious tyranny of publishers. Un- 
fortunate beings! other men are at liberty to vest their capital in 
what they deem most likely to advance their iaterest, and exercise 
their own discretion in purchasing their merchandise ; the tanner 
makes no outcry, if a particular constructer of boots thinks proper 


avo owane Gas Gils netics is net cach s ene ss Os ‘in | to buy his leather at another shop; the grocer is allowed to make 
e cannot but be of || his purchases of sugar and molasses in South-street or Old-slip, 


Soa te Givtines  Remene on of Ge equal ort, || just as he feels inclined ; the Russia merchant has no complaint to 
aa a abe ' = | make when Mr. Judd bestows his custom upon some other whole- 


sale dealer in Archangel tallow ; but the publisher must buy of any 


| one and every one who comes to him with an offer, or make up his 
mind to have, at least, one enemy additional, and, perhaps, a dozen 
in the persons of the disappointed author's friends and.relatives. 
| But this is not the only or che greatest hardship to which these un- - 
| lucky purveyors of literature are subject ; that is,if we may judge 
| from our own experience. The abundance of material must be 
| their most gigantic trouble, and if there is any parallel between 
| their case and ours, we can readily appreciate the botherations and 


| perplexities they must endure in dealing with the multitude of works 


| to which their attention is requested. People in general—that is, 
| such as have no farther intercourse with literature and its followers 
than that of reading—can form no conception of the enormous 
quantity of inclination, at least, if not of talent, for literary occu- 
pation, that is at present seeking aecess to the public through the 
| press. Perhaps even our own idea on this subject falls short of 
the reality, inasmuch as we have no means of knowing how many 


I books are written and faid before the publishers ; but we can form 


| a partial judgment from the immense numberof ay \lications for 
| employment in our journal. Scarcely a day passes in which we do 
| not receive, at least, one letter from some ingenious person, (they 
| too often forget to pay the postage,) who would be glad to furnish, 
| “ for a consideration,” certain quantities of prose or poetry—ballad, 
| sonnet, criticism, tale, or essay—for the Mirror. We could make 
| arrangements to-morrow, provided we had means and inclination, 
for the annual disbursement of some eight or ten thousand dollars 
| to contributors, obtaining in exchange a library of manuscript. Un- 
| fortunately we are abundantly supplied already. We have regular, 
paid contributors enough to furnish ail the contents of our journal— 
ay, more than enough, for we could almost rely upon the commu~ 
nications we receive from casual and unknown correspondents; and 
we generally insert these in preference, not only for the sake of 
greater variety, but also because it is our wish that the Mirror shoald: 
be at once a representative and channel for the general diterary 
| talent of the whole Union—to which able writers, in every section 
of the country, may resort, with a certainty of welcome. We have, 
at this moment, articles in our possession which were -purchased 
more than a year ago, but for which we have not yet beenable to find 
room, without neglecting the favours of our corresponding friends. 
Of a truth we know how to compassionate the publishers of books. 


Early inspirations of our native muse.—Diederick Knickerbocker 
has sent us the following morceauz as specimens of the early efforts 
of a patriotic and popular bard. The first couplet—which, by the 
way, contains quite as much “ rhyme,” and * reason” too, as most 
of the original poetry to be met with in the periodicals of the pre- 
sent day—“ is,” says our correspondent, “ of. a pathetic cast !"— 
| we thank him for the information—* and as. complete a mystification 
| as any lover of the fine flights of-the imagination can well desire :”” 
the second, which we are told is “an extract from a poetic des- 
cription of the revolutionary war,” does not certainly possess the 
smoothness of versification so conspicuous in the first ; but as-it is 
more martial, and consequently of a higher character, and comme- 
morates an important era in the history of this country, it will not fail 
to find many admirers, especially among such as think no poetry good 
| except the sublimely sbscure. “ Both pieces,” to quote again our intel~ 
| ligent friend, “ are the productions of a great poet, now no more!” 
“ Some linen and woollen to bind them in, 

And the rest they left behind them in.” 











“ The time had now arroven 

When the British balls began all for to be héven!” 
| The Rose-bud.—This pretty word has no connection in our’pre- 
| sent purpose with the garden of Messrs. Prince and Sons, or the 
| perfumes and essences of Johnson & Co., exquisite as they both 
are, in their. respective ways; but is the title of a charming little pe- 
| riodical edited by Mrs. Caroline Gilman, and published at Charles- 
| ton, South Carolina, which we shall take occasion, hereafter, to 
introduce more ceremoniously to our readers. 
gp Several articles, prepared for the present number, have been 
| unavoidably delayed until next week—among them are a sketch of 

















and without nonsensical cant or prejudice, we can perceive no suf- 








ficient reason why the book-merchant should be rated for doing just 


| Miss Watson, and notices of the Park and Bowery theatres. 
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A FAVOURITE BALLAD—COMPOSED AND ARRANGED WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTE OR HARP, BY MISS E. L. DEACON. 


Affetuoso. 





And the bark oer waves 


re - ced-ing, 





Soon’ will leave thee, far, far be - hind, 











Soon will leave thee, far, 


\— 
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Fare thee well! though waters sever, 
Though the dark sea roll between, 
Deem not that my mem’ry ever 
Has a faithless, a faithless truant been, 
Has a faithless, a faithless truant been. 
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No: believe me, though a stranger 
In a distant land I roam, 

°Tis not pleasure, *tis not danger, 
That can wean my heart from home ! 
That can wean my heart from home ! 








MISCELLANY. 





AN AMERICAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. 

To me every thing was full of matter; the footsteps of history were 
everywhere to be traced; and poetry had breathed over and sanctified | 
the land. I experienced the fresh and delightful feeling of a child, to | 
whom every thing is new. I pictured to myself a set of inhabitants and | 
a mode of life for every habitation that I saw, from the aristocratical | 
mansion, amidst the lordly repose of stately groves and solitary parks, | 
to the straw-thatched cottage, with its scanty garden and its cherished | 
woodbine. I thought I never could be sated with the sweetness and 
freshness of a country so completely carpeted with verdure ; where every 
air breathed of the balmy pasture, and the honeysuckled hedge. I was 
continually coming upon some little document of poetry in the blos- 
somed hawthorn, the daisy, the cowslip, the primrose, or some other 
simple object that has received a supernatural value from the muse. The 
first time that I heard the song of the nightingale, I was intoxicated more 
by the delicious crowd of remembered associations than by the melody | 
of its notes; and I shall never forget the thrill of ecstacy with which I 
first saw the lark rise, almost from beneath my feet, and wing its musical 
flight up into the morning sky. 





EXTRACT FROM A SERMON ON FRUGALITY. 

The Creator of the world is infinitely rich and infinitely bountiful ; 
and yet in all his provisions he allows no waste. ‘ He weighed the dust, 
and measured the waters’ when he made the world ; and calculated to a 
nicety, so much earth, so much air, so much fire, so much water, went 
to make up such a world as this. The first quantity is still here; and 
though man can gather and scatter, move, mix and unmix, yet he can 
destroy nothing. The putrefaction of one thing, is a preparation for the 
being and bloom of another. Thus a tree gathers nourishment from its 
own fallen leaves when they are decayed, and something gathers up the 
fragments that nothing is lost. And when the Son of God was on earth, 
and went about scattering blessings ; when with a word he multiplied 
five barley loves and two sinall fishes to feed many thousand persons, he 
could in the same manner have provided another meal whenever the 
need of his followers required it; but instead of that, he commanded 
them to gather up the fragments, that nothing might be lost; thus teach- 
ing us to regard frugality as a christian virtue. 








CURIOUS FACT RESPECTING NIGHTINGALES. 


The male nightingale generally makes its appearance in England about 
the first of April, and the female about a month afterward: his song 
increases in power, and is longer continued, when the period for the 
arrival of the female is near at hand. A favourite bush having been se- 
lected, the nightingale awaits the appearance of his mate in or near it, 
singing his song of love, and greeting her arrival with all the little bland- 
ishments of affection. When she begins to sit, his song is less frequent 
and less powerful, and ceases soon after the young are hatched. 
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IMPORTANCE OF EXERCISE. 


' 
Without the regular exercise of the body, its health cannot be main- | 


tained ; the body becomes weak, the countenance pale and languid, and 


causes sound and refreshing sleep, a freshness of the complexion, and 


cheerfulness of the spirits; it wards off disease, and tends to preserve |; 
During the win- || 


the vigour of both mind and body to an advanced age. 
ter season, active exercise in the open air preserves the warmth of the 
body, and renders it less susceptible to the influence of cold, and less 
dependent for its comfort on artificial heat. The periods of the day best 
adapted to exercise are, early in the morning, and toward the close of 
the day. Walking is the most beneficial and most natural exercise, be- 
cause, in the erect position, every part of the body is free from restraint, 
while by the gentle motion communicated to each portion of it, in the 
act of walking, free circulation is promoted. Next to walking, riding on 


| 
the spirits depressed and gloomy. Regular bodily exercise, on the con- |; 
trary, creates a healthy appetite, invigorates the powers of digestion, |; 
| canteens. 





horseback is the kind of exercise to be preferred. Many other species 


of exercise may be considered as contributing to the support of health ; |; 


such as working in the garden, or in the fields, running, leaping, dancing, 
and swimming. | 





SINGULAR TENACITY OF LIFE. 


A man at Norwich, England, by the name of John Smith, who had 
been an old sailor, destroyed himself by opium, at the age of sixty. It 
is difficult to conceive how he had reached this period of life, for although 
he was of very robust constitution, he was constantly engaged in pugi- 
listic combats, being of a most pugnacious disposition, and furthermore 
had once cut his throat and taken poison before, had his arms broken in 
eighteen or twenty places, and been eighteen times in different hospitals, 
in different parts of the world. He at last resorted to opium, in conse- 
quence of some angry words from his wife. 

MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 

It was a judicious resolution of a fatier, as well as a most pleasing 
compliment to his wife, when, on being asked by a friend what he in- 
tended to do with his girls, he replied, “I intend to apprentice them to 
their mother, that they may learn the art of improving time, and be fitted 
to become like her—wives, mothers, heads of families, and useful mem- 
bers of society.” Equally just, but bitterly painful, was the remark of 
the unhappy husband of a vain, thoughtless, dressy slattern. “It is hard 
to say it, but if my girls are to have a chance of growing up good for any 
thing, they must be sent out of the way of their mother’s example.” 





REASON IN A DOG, 


A gentleman, a good shot, lent a favourite old pointer to a friend who | 
had not much to accuse himself of in the slaughter of partridges, how- 
ever much he might have frightened them. After ineffectually firing at 
some birds which the old pointer had found for him, the dog turned away 
in apparent disgust, went home, and never could be persuaded to ac- 
company the same person afterward. 
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REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTE. 


After the battle of Bunker Hill, when the Americans had retired from 
the field, the British still kept up a random cannonading. Three Ame- 
ricans, weary and exhausted, sat down upon the grass to tell each other 
of their “‘ hair-breadth escape,” and to discuss withal the contents of their 
While thus regaling themselves, they were thrown into great 
consternation by a cannon ball which struck the ground within a few 
yards of where they were sitting ; two of the men sprung to their feet in 
an instant and attempted to find some other place of security; while a 
facetious character, by the name of Smith, from Gilmantown, N. H. 
seated himself upon the exact spot where the ball struck, and looking up in 
the direction from whence it came, with no apparent concern, said, “ Boo! 
Shoot away, and be hanged, you can’t hit twice in one place.” 





ATTACHMENT OF HORSES TO EACH OTHER. 

Two Hanoverian horses had long served together during the Penin- 
sular war, in a German brigade of artillery. They had assisted in draw- 
ing the same gun, and had been inseparable companions in many battles. 
One of them was at last killed ; and after the engagement the survivor 


|| was picqueted as usual, and his food brought to him. He refused, how- 


ever, to eat, and was constantly turning round his head to look for his 
companion, sometimes neighing as if to call him. All the care that was 
bestowed upon him was of no avail. He was surrounded by other 
horses, but he did not notice them ; and he shortly afterward died, not 
having once tasted food from the time his former associate was killed. 





ANTS WITH UMBRELLAS. 


The late Rev. Lansdown Guilding records the following singular ha- 
bits, (in Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, vol. ii. p. 363,) relat- 
ing to what he calls the parasol ants. “ In Trinidad,” he says, “‘ we may 
see marching legions of these beings, with a leaf elevated over their 
heads, like a London crowd on a rainy day following the lord mayor’s 
show, with innumerable umbrellas ; or rather, as they observe the order 
and decorum which the mob despise, they represent on a lilliputian scale, 
with their leafy screens, the enemies of Macbeth descending from “ Bir- 
nam wood to Dunsinane.” These leaves are, however, probably collected 
to cover the nest, rather than to “ shadow the number of their host.” 





THE ARCHER AND THE ARROW=—A FABLE. 
An archer complained of his arrow, because it did not hit the mark. 
“If you had directed me right,” said the arrow, “I should not have failed,” 
We too often blame others, when the fault is only in ourselves. 
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